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CRANE drinking fountains now 
available with Wal-Pak cooling unit 








Crane drinking fountains together with Wal-Pak 
cooling units solve one of today’s biggest school 
problems—the problem of space. 


There's no wasted floor area—no corridor ob- 
struction to hinder cleaning, for Wal-Pak can be 
installed in the wall, nearby closet or basement. 
One Wal-Pak cooling unit can supply chilled 
water to One or two fountains. 

The Wal-Pak offers ample reserve capacity for 
all normal needs, including peak demands. Tam- 
per-proof—quiet—economical. Costs no more 


than ordinary exposed water coolers. It can 


The Wal-Pak cooling unit. Available 
in two sizes for serving one or two 
Crane drinking fountains. Fits in wall 
back of grill shown in illustration at left. 


Crane Coolbrook drinking fountain with 
Wal-Pak cooling unit concealed in wall 
below—out of sight and out of the way. 


easily be adapted to most present drinking 
fountain installations. 

The Wal-Pak cooling unit may be used with all 
Crane drinking fountains which are available in 
recessed, semi-recessed or pedestal types—all 
newly redesigned along simple, modern func- 
tional lines. They are SAFE—easy to clean— 
meet strictest public health codes. 

Like all Crane school plumbing fixtures, they're 
built to stand abuse and save on maintenance 
costs. For full details see your Crane Branch, 
Crane Wholesaler or local Plumbing Contractor. 


GENERAL OFFICES. 636 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 


CRANE CO. 














Here’s the Automatic answer 
to ANY 


TEMPERATURE 


PROBLEM 
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Clifford M. Granger School, Agawam, Mass. Paul Beekman 
Johnson, architect, Springfield, Massachusetts. 











Agawam, Massachusetts, long has enjoyed the repu- 













educational institutions. Johnson cooperates in every 







tation of having outstanding schools. Careful and way to make the automatic control system as eco- 
thrifty planning has enabled this community of — nomical as possible, not only from the standpoint 
10,000 to build some of the finest and most modern of initial cost, but also to insure fuel saving opera- 
school buildings in Western Massachusetts. tion and low-cost maintenance. 

A notable example of this skillful planning is In the Clifford M. Granger School, Johnson 
Agawam’s newest and most modern school, the Individual Room Thermostats control convectors 
Clifford M. Granger School, whose features include and provide Proper Sequence Operation of unit venti- 
Johnson Automatic Temperature Control. Agawam fators in upper floor classrooms. A Johnson Master- 
school planners, like thousands of others through- | Submaster System regulates the temperature of the 
out the nation, know that, to fit the needs of smaller — panel heating in the ground floor section of the 
schools, Johnson manufactures, plans and installs building. 
automatic control systems with the same care and Whatever your problem in temperature control 
engineering skills as are used for systems in large in new or existing buildings—call a nearby Johnson 


engineer. Both large and small problems receive the 
same consideration from the Johnson nationwide 
organization. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in 


Principal Cities. 











V-111 Unit Ventilator D-104 Unit Ventilator 
and Convector Valve Damper Operator 











JOHNSON . Gute malte Ke m fre vative and 
MANUFACTURE + APPLICATION « INSTALLATION « since 1885 °°4¢¢ Conditic xing CONTROL 
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This huge new plant emphasizes Ludman’s proven 
window engineering leadership, and provides for 
research, design AND PRODUCTION ... without equal. 


Serve A great part of Ludman research has been, 


and will be devoted to the needs of our schools... 









a continuing and successful production of 


r the windows which satisfy every requirement of 
architects, builders and educators. 





















Ul0-40 


WINDOWS 
ALUMINUM OR WOOD 


designed for today’s schools 


> 





Only Auto-Lok Windows give the triple 





advantage of ‘walls of light,”’ no-draft 

ventilation and all-climate weather protection. 

The tightest closing windows ever made 

... yet they open wide for fresh air, even WORLD'S LARGEST PLANT 
during rain. Heating costs are minimized, with no MANUFACTURING 


draft zones, no cold spots by window walls. RS Tews ANS ItOUSTs 


Unique Ludman CONTROL BAR gives safe, 
effortless opening and closing . .. Auto-Lok 
school windows never stick, never rattle. 
New center locking device gives positive latching, 
yet opens at a finger touch. 


Select the only school windows 
of today that meet the demands 


of the future! L U Dp ae A ™ (by bull, 


Write us for complete information BOX 4541, DEPT. AS-4, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


tee LEADS THE wortuonoD IN window ENGINEERING 
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IN POSTURE-CORRECT 
COMFORT 


Engineered posture—functional de- 

sign—pressed steel construction— 

added strength. Solid Northern hard 

maple tops and tablet arms. Tough 

“Celsyn” finish resists marring and scratching. Posture-correct back— 

automatically adjusts for proper support in study, recitation or visual 

education positions, Chair desk top adjusts to and from student as 
well as up and down. Large rubber cushioned steel glides reduces noise ofQuauty 
—kind to floors, Finished in beautiful “Suntan” color—engineered oat 
color harmony. No One Ever Regretted Buying Quality. 
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The Editor Looks in at. 








A going organization that is contributing 
very definitely to the betterment of all edu- 
cation through the education of school board 
members and improvements in administrative 
procedures —this was the widely accepted 
conclusion concerning the National School 
Boards Association at the close of its 
Annual Convention, in Atlantic City, Febru- 
ary 14, 1953. As the retiring president, Frank 
Trotter put it in his farewell, “The Associa- 
tion is definitely making progress; it has 
reason for great faith in the State Associations 
and the National Associations, and while they 
have a long way to go, they are tackling the 
real problems of school board service and 
their work is definitely stimulating educational 
progress.” The Association is growing steadily 
in membership, in recognition by the profes- 
sional organizations, and in influence on the 
work of the State School Boards Associations. 
The Association is enjoying excellent leader- 
ship in its officers, particularly in its executive 
secretary. Its one serious problem is the need 
of more funds for the support of the work. 

The topic, “Building for Tomorrow Through 
Public Education,” brought before the Associ- 
ation the present NEA point of view on 
federal aid to education. In the address of 
Frank E. Bass, vice-chairman of the NEA 
Legislative Commission, it was argued that, 
while there is no immediate prospect of a 
general policy of federal financial support of 
education, there is a definite certainty that 
federal funds will continue for school assist- 
ance to federally aided areas. There is a 
possibility too that Congress will give serious 
consideration to needed aid for school con- 
struction in needy states. In Mr. Bass’s 
opinion the Federal Government has a stake 
in’ local educational policies; it is very much 
in the educational picture; it should support 
education just as it uses the products of 
education for national purposes 

The quality of board of education service 
as the means of bettering education is under 
study by the Co-operative Program for 
Bettering Educational Administration, accord- 
ing to Dr. Francis S. Chase, of the University 
of Chicago. The directors of the Co-operative 
Program understand that professional ad- 
ministrators cannot better the quality of their 
work unless they serve with boards of educa- 
tion that understand their functions and direct 
their efforts toward better educational sery 
ices. The several sections of C.P.E.A. are 
studying such areas as (1) the functions and 
relations of school boards; (2) the processes 
of selecting superintendents; (3) the good 
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THE NSBA 
AT ATLANTIC CITY 


ind bad behavior of individual board mem 
bers; (4) the education of board members in 
their duties 

Educational television will never reach its 
possible full range of service unless the oppor 
tunity offered by the Federal Communica 
tions Commission for the use of 242 channels 
is accepted by educational groups by June 2 
1953. Paul A. Walker, chairman of F.C.C 
warned that schoolmen are letting a golden 
opportunity slip away from them 


Study Personnel Policies 

On Friday morning the Association heard 
President James A. Redmond, of Beaumont, 
Tex., school board outline the fundamentals 
of satisfactory personnel policies, and 19 dis 
cussion groups made specific recommendations 
for acceptable underlying principles. No fea 
ture of the convention aroused as much 
enthusiasm as this opportunity of sharing 
local experience and attitudes on the impor 
tant job of finding teachers, of keeping them 
happy in their jobs, and of compensating 
them. 


“IT Want to Know” 


More than 300 school board members from 
districts under 100,000 population _ partici- 
pated in a panel program under the general 
title, “I Want to Know.” Questions concern- 
ing athletics, school architecture, school build- 
ing construction, curriculum construction, 
school district reorganization, school finance 
public relations and publicity, and transporta- 
tion were answered by seven outstanding 
national experts, under the guidance of a 
moderator and two exceptionally able secre 
taries. The panel brought out infinitely more 
information on problems that are confusing 
boards of education than would be possible 
in any program of speakers and discussions 
The plan of this meeting deserves to he 
used in future conventions 


A Board to Dream On 
Supt. Lawrence G. Derthick, president-elect 
of the AASA, addressed the meeting on Fri 
day evening. In a warm, human way, he 
argued that boards of education have the 
final responsibility for the education which 
the schools will render, that they are the 


trustees of the people responsible for the 


future welfare of the country 


“Too many communities today provide 


funds for a model-T education in our stream 


line age. At the same time.” he continued 





Clifton B. Smith 
President, National School Boards 
Association 1953-54. 

For many years a valuable member 
of the Freeport, L. I., New York, 
board of education, Mr. Smith has 
served NSBA as committee member, 
director, and last year as vice-presi- 
dent. In 1947-48 he served as president 
of the New York State School Boards 
Association and is at present a mem- 
ber of the New York State Regents 
Advisory Council. 





“thoughtless people in these same communi- 
ties afford for themselves all of the liquor, 
the tobacco, the automobiles, and the high- 
ways that their hearts desire 

“We should spend at least 4 per cent of 
our national income for schools. This will 
double the present amount we now spend, 
growing from 5 billion dollars to 10 billion 
dollars annually.” Dr. Derthick argued that 
a good educational system is an integral part 
of our national defense program. “We may 
have the finest guns and the best weapons 
of war in the world, but unless we have 
youth who understand the principles of our 
democratic way of life, we are not adequately 
protec ted 

Boards of education must have the spirit 
of service, he said, and must be ready and 
willing to do the things necessary to make 
our schools successful in order that the future 
generations may carry on the great traditions 
of our country 

The annual banquet of the Association, 
attended by some 700 persons, heard the 
inspiring argument for the moral, religious 
and emotional education of children by Dr 
Kenneth McFarland, of Topeka, Kans 

The members of the National School Board 
Association were invited to become guests of 
the AASA during the following week. Mem 
bers of the Association participated in a 
number of Discussion Groups on Monda 
Tuesday. and Wednesday. These discussed 
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The New Manomet Elementary School, on Cape Cod Bay at Plym- 
outh, Mass., is another fine example of the skillful blending of tra- 
ditional exterior architecture with modern interior classroom design. 


Here too, as in most modern schools, DRAFT|STOP was selected as 
the heating, ventilating and cooling system. In the exclusive Herman 
Nelson DRAFT|STOP unit, window down-draft is completely con- 
trolled at all times—and a constant supply of fresh air, warmed or 
cooled to a predetermined temperature, is gently circulated throughout 
the entire classroom—without drafts. 


Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Donald T. Welch; Architect, Walter 


Gaffney; Consulting Engineer, A. Y. Christie; Mechanical Contractor, 
Ernest Margeson Co. 




























L.Leads in Design 


The fact that Herman Nelson leads the unit ventilator 


industry in design is no accident. Herman Nelson Forest GLEN SCHOOL, GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS, Super- 
products have forged into leadership position simply be- intendent of Schools, MARK T. RiepeL; Architect, CHILDS 
cause they are better made, better engineered and better AND SMITH. 


designed than any other heating and ventilating products 
on the market. 


From the earliest days, under the direction of its founder, 
Mr. Herman Nelson, the Company has never lost sight 
of the value of the old-fashioned ideals of quality. Often 
copied . . . but never equalled, the Company’s products 
have set new standards of quality year after year. 


The streamlined exterior appearance of the products . . 
with their color-engineered beauty . . . has not been the 
only factor in design. The job to be done, the ease of 
servicing the products, the simplicity of assembly and 
all other elements have been DESIGNED for maximum 
efficiency and greater economy of operation. FAIRVIEW SCHOOL ApDITION, DENVER, COLORADO, Archi- 
tect, R. EWING STIFFLER. 





The success of these principles has been demonstrated 
year after year as leading Architects and Engineers have 
specified Herman Nelson unit ventilators for schools in 
every State of the Union. 

If you are planning a new school or a modernization 
program—write for experience reports and factual in- 
formation. Please ask for Bulletin number 3500— Dept. 
AJ-4, Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Ky. 










Typical Design Confer- 


BEAUTIFULLY 
ence— where Herman 


DESIGNED . . 
FUNCTIONAL DESIGNED Nelson design engineers 
EXTERIOR ACCESSIBILITY plan a new product or 
FOR refinements to products 

SERVICING already being manufac- 

tured, 





COLOR 
ENGINEERED 


FOR MODERN 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM CLASSROOMS 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 








Titusville Scotch 
Marine Boiler 
serving new Sci 
ence Building at 
Centenary Col 
lege, Shreveport, 
lo 
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Centenary College's new Science 
Building. Associate Architects: Stone 
& Pitts, Beaumont, Texas, and Peyton 
& Bosworth, Shreveport, lo 


TITUSVILLE 


Scotth Marine 
BOILERS 


Quick steaming and high efficien- 
cies make Titusville Scotch Marine 
Boilers a favorite choice for schools 
and institutions. The last word in 
boiler economy and durability is 
“Scotch”, as produced by Titusville. 
Write for literature, stating your 
service needs. 





“The School Board and Printed Policies,’ 
The Future of Local Sources of School 
Support,’ “Campaigns for the Passage of 
tjonds and Increased School Levies,’ and 
Economies in School Construction.’ 

The National School Boards Association 
has distinct characteristics which make its 
conventions quite different from those of pro- 
fessional schoolmen. While members of boards 
of education are not frequently personal 
frends and old acquaintances, they have a 
much better familiarity with convention pro- 
cedures and a quicker ability to settle prob- 
lems which arise on the floor than do 
professional schoolmen. The association mem- 
bers at Atlantic City were, almost without 
exception, men and women of outstanding 
professional or business success and_ indi- 
viduals who are devoting their time and 


The NSBA at Atlantic City 


Continued from page 5) 


attention to the schools and the improvement 
of education on the purely civic and patrioti: 
basis. They have no personal interests to 
advance. They are less fearful of the criti- 
cisms and antagonisms under which the 
schools have suffered during the past decade 
and they are more ready to arrive at solu- 
tions of problems by discussion and com- 
promise than are professional schoolmen 
They are ready to accept professional and 
technical opinion provided the reasons given 
for a proposal are based on a sound human 
philosophy of life and common sense. 

The National School Boards Association 
is an effective means for developing the edu- 
cation of school board members in_ their 
official duties. The Association deserves the 
serious support of all professional school 
bodies 


A Summary of the President’s Report 


F. H. Trotter* 


[ am glad to report that the year about 
to end for the National School Boards Associ- 
ation has been a good one. Much has been 
achieved for the good of the public schools 

There exists a high regard for the National 
School Boards Association by other national 
organizations, both professional and lay; and 
there is a mutual respect and confidence in 
and for each other. All of these organizations 
I believe are able to accomplish more because 
of each co-operating with the others. There 
3 an increasing demand on the National 
School Boards Association by other educa- 
tional and lay organizations for us to par- 
ticipate in their important programs and 
meetings 

I have accepted invitations to attend State 
School Boards Association Conventions during 
the year, and while some have been better 
than others, they have all been good. It has 
been my good fortune to attend the annual 
conventions in Alabama, Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Montana, Louisiana, and 
Tennessee. I found in each of them good 
programs, good speakers, interesting discus- 
sion groups, and fine entertainment — espe- 
cially good music. I find that across the 
United States our schools are producing 
wonderful results in both group singing and 
in band and orchestral music, as well as in 
the so-called fundamentals. While there are 
undoubtedly many weak places in our public 
schools, and perhaps none of them are 
perfect, I am certain that education has never 
been of a finer quality than our children and 
youth are receiving in the public schools 
today. 

[Mr. Trotter reported the fruitful special 


*Chattanooga, Tenn 


conferences and meetings which he attended 
during the year as president of the National 
School Boards Association. | 

I am fully aware that school boards across 
the nation have not solved all their prob- 
lems; but they are learning better ways of 
approaching them, and better how to solve 
them. They are learning the importance of 
good public relations, and are putting their 
knowledge into practice. 

It has been charged that in a few schools, 
Communists have been employed to teach 
Perhaps this has occurred, but I believe such 
errors have been comparatively few. Having 
met so many school board members, I am 
certain they believe completely in the neces- 
sity of maintaining a democracy in our 
Republic to keep secure the freedoms that 
have made our nation great. May God 
give us the vision and the wisdom to stand 
alwavs for the best public schools we can 
provide, remembering that we have this obli- 
gation to the children and youth of all areas 
of the United States of America. God give 
us the will to do, and the strength to carry 
on, never turning back nor wavering. 


IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL 
BOARD ASSOCIATIONS 
Edward M. Tuttle* 


School board associations, state and 
national, belong to the local school boards of 
this country. They are more than nice so- 
cieties in which it is pleasant to hold member- 
ship and to attend an occasional meeting 

(Concluded on page 10) 


“Executive Secretary, National School Boards Association 
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Fenestra 


BUILDING INFORMATION 





Light inside even on a dark day. Fenestra Steel 


Windows in Millford Mill Junior-Senior High 
School, Pikesville, Maryland. Contractor: John K. 
Ruff, Inc., Baltimore. Architect: E. H. Glidden, 
Jr., Baltimore. 


How can you get enough daylight 
on overcast days? 


By not shutting a lot of it out! 

No material lets in as much light 
as Clear glass does. With Fenestra* 
Intermediate Steel Windows you 
get extra clear glass area because 
Fenestra’s frames are designed to 
be strong and rigid without being 
bulky. 

These modern windows open up 
your whole room for an atmos- 
phere of freedom and alertness. 

You get controlled fresh air 
through the protecting vents in 


For better school 
environment 
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any kind of weather. You're pro- 
tected from drafts. And rain can’t 
get in, 

Washing and screening are done 
from inside, so maintenance is 
simple and economical. 


Available Super Galvanized 


Fenestra Steel Windows are avail- 
able Super Hot-Dip Galvanized 
for complete protection from rust 
.. mo painting necessary. This 
Super Galvanizing is done in a 


special Fenestra plant . 
Fenestra can offer it. 
When you're buying daylight, 
get your money’s worth. Get 
Fenestra Intermediate Steel Win- 
dows—made by America’s largest 
steel window manufacturer. And 
write for your free copy of Better 
Classroom Daylighting by Light- 
ing Expert R. L. Biesele, Jr., and 
his staff. Detroit Steel Products 


Company, Dept. AS-4, 2256 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. ** 


. . only 





























































that will fulfill all school 
requirements at a price 
schools can afford. ~~ 





OW A spirit duplicating machine espe 

cially engineered and designed to handle 
the hundreds of different school jobs. Built to 
OLD TOWN ’'s rigid specifications of top qual- 
ity for rugged school use high-speed 
production 


Here's the finest little duplicator that money can 
buy featuring ‘‘cyclomatic action’’ which as 
sures faster, more brilliant reproductions. Pro- 
duces 1 to 6 colors at one time, in split seconds 
Makes over 140 clean, clear copics a minute, of 
anything you type, write, print or draw on 
varying weight paper or card stock; 3” x 5” up 
to 9” x 14”. Clean, fast, easy to handle, Write for 
illustrated brochure TODAY on the revolution- 
ary new OLD TOWN Model 9S Copymaker. 





Presen ng the NEW 


Hore tS! lai a 


The duplicating MODEL 9S— SCHOOL 


machine you asked us 
to build — A machine COPYM AK tk 


OLD TOWN’S 
Model 95S 


COP YMAKER 


Has ALL the usual Duplicator 


features PLUS: — 
CYCLOMATIC ACTION — 
Sealed in bearings and high- 
tension gears give greater 
speed, efficiency, economy 
and a life time of service 
FLUID CONTROL — Prevents 
excess moisture and results 
in instantaneous drying 
SINGLETTE — Patented sheet 
separator prevents waste and 
blank sheets 
WIZARD COPY CONTROL— 
Regulates brightness of cop- 
ies or length of run 



















franchise information. 


O10 Town, 






School Supply Houses: The many unique and exclusive features of 


this new OLD TOWN Model 9S Copymaker assure you 
repeat business. Write TODAY for complete dealer 


Ai eS ee 1 0° he ee eee 
Made by the manufacturers of world-renowned 
— — OLD TOWN Carbons, Ribbons, Duplicating Machines & Supplies 


NSBA AT ATLANTIC CITy 


They are serious working organizations whose 
influence for the constructive improvement ot 
public education at all levels is beyond calcu 
lation. Working with both the public and 
the profession and legally responsible for 
providing the best possible educational facili 
ties for America’s children. youth, and adults 
school boards occupy a key position of utmost 
importance. The time has gone by when loca! 
boards can remain in isolation and hope to 
do a satisfactory job. They must come to 
gether with their colleagues to exchange ideas 
and to perfect the machinery which will 
increase their own effectiveness and service 
This machinery is the school boards associa 
tion. Every local board should be an active 
member of its state school boards association 
and every state association should be a full) 
affiliated member of the National School 
Boards Association. We have made very con 
siderable progress toward this goal in the 
past few years. But the need is urgent that 
we make more and faster progress, that we 
build up our associated strength to the point 
where it becomes an outstanding instrument 
for the advancement of public education in 
America 


THE PTA AND 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


Mrs. Newton P. Leonard* 


I believe school boards and parent teacher 
associations must develop a closer unity, a 
constructive program of action. Parent teach 
er associations must know and understand the 
problems within the local areas. School boards 
must see within the parent teacher association 
an ally—-a body of fellow citizens deeply 
concerned for their children. The channels ot 
communication between the two must be open 
always. Beyond the formal means of com 
munication there must be the personal rela 
tionship — board members, members of parent 
teacher associations attending unit meetings 
council meetings; parent teacher association 
members attending all meetings of the board 
that are open to the public. We are consistent 
advocates of the “open” school board meeting 

Always the parent teacher associations will 
be urged to be on the alert for their schools 
We are seeking to aid the schools in thei: 
problems —for instance, textbooks, inade 
quate school finance, teacher recruitment 
We are offering constructive suggestions as 
to how to meet a situation where textbooks 
are under attack, or, if not under attack, how 
to judge textbooks. Constantly we share in 
formation as the various communities find 
workable programs for changing the tax base 
or increasing the taxes. Finally, more teach 
ers, qualified ones, is everybody's responsi 
bility. As a parent teacher association makes 
a local community acceptable to the teaching 
profession, so it is aiding in this problem 

*Providence, RK. I resident of National Congr 


Parents and Teacher 





Mr. Tuttle’s Convention Report will 
be found on Pages 32-4. 
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ABOUT DELIVERY... 


Production lines for this 
new furniture are now 
nearing completion in our 
modern 30-acre factory at 
Muskegon, Michigan. 

Deliveries are planned 
to start this summer. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY, 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. * Branches in 28 Principal Cities 
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Naturally we hoped that you would 
show enthusiasm for the new and ad- 
vanced line of school furniture we in- 
troduced at the A.A.S.A.—N.E.A. 
Convention at Atlantic City. However, 
even we were not prepared for the spon- 
taneous, generous reception you and 
your fellow educators gave to this new 
concept in furniture for the schoolroom. 
Thank you for your welcome and 
your compliments. We will make every 
effort to continue to merit both. 





OFFITT SCHOOL, NORWALK, C Architects 
ET, 28. Wg SF om. KISTNER, WRIGHT 
iil ae aaa : a . and WRIGHT 


(Successors to Kistner, 
Curtis and Wright) 


Chief Mechanical 
Engineer 
CHESTER D. WALZ 





Heating Contractor 


DAVIS PIPING CO., 
Whittier, Calif. 




















Pneumatic Systems of TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Installed in These Modern Elementary Schools 


IN 1978 — these and hundreds of other schools 
on their silver anniversary very likely will award 
“A’s” to Powers “for dependable temperature con- 
trol with a minimum of maintenance.” 





operation and giving good control. Recent design 
improvements in Powers equipment will not only 
give better control but an even longer life expect- 
ancy...greater comfort and lower operating costs. 
When you want help in selecting the type of tem- 
perature control best suited for your requirements — 
contact Powers nearest office. There’s no obligation. 


Established in 1891 e THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY ¢« SKOKIE, ILL. © Offices in Over 50 Cities 


25 to 40 years of reliable low-maintenance-cost 
service is frequently reported by Powers users. 
Some installations made in 1901 to 1910 are still in 





POWERS 
NO-PAK 


PACKLESS 
VALVES 























Above: HILTON CENTRAL SCHOOL, HILTON, NEW YORK 


Below: LEE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MANHATTAN, KANSAS 














MAUDE ARMITAGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA — €POWERS: 











Bring to your school the benefits of 


Clocthics Typpouniton 


“THE TEACHING TYPEWRITER” 














schools are 
switching to 
IBM Electrics 


em Me 


wv 


IBM, Dept. AS-3 

590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Please send booklet, ‘‘Electric Typewriters in 
Education’’, and latest classroom results. 
We'd like to see your full color sound movie, 
‘Electric Typing Time’’, on____ 

(date) 
Name 
School 








Address. 





City or County 
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With special test equipment, velocity of air flow within model is accurately measured 


Measuring man-made breeze to bring better air to school children 


Room model and wind tunnel 
tests show what kinds of 
fenestration systems pro- 
vide the best ventilation. 


Glass Block Division 
AS 4, Box 1035 


Glass Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Please send me 


1OCK panels 


ci is Gn ce in io ig ib as ee a Sal 


WITH MORE AND MORE 
schools using Insulux Glass Block" for 
better daylight distribution, Kimble 
Glass Company wanted to be able to 
recommend ventulation practices that 
would keep pace with this modern 
method of daylight control 

The Texas Engineering Experiment 
Station tested a wide variety of school 


room designs to determine the best meth- 


ods of ventilation when using an Insulux 
Fenestration System. 

If schoolroom ventilation ts a problem 
that concerns you, you'll want a copy of 
the test report. Just mail the coupon. And, 
if you don't yet have a copy of Better 
Children the 


booklet that describes the advances being 


Light for out '4-page 
made in the field of schoolroom day 


lighting just check that box, too 


KIMBLE GLASS COMPANY 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


Subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 











Sunshine 
School 


























A Physical Therapy Room, with walls of interior gum Weldwood Plywood. Archi- 
tects: David H. Horn & M. D. Mortland. Associate Architect: Clinton D. Ternstrom. 


“ The Sunshine School, biggest school prizewinner for 1951 (three awards from 
AASA, one from AIAO) was planned, designed and built to give utmost help to handi- 
capped children... and to meet rigid budget requirements. Weldwood Plywood played 
an important part in this achievement. 


Sunshine School, Fresno, California, is a school with a heart... 
and a plan for helping crippled children. 

It had to be built on a low budget and it was... at a cost of only $110 
per pupil over a 30-year period. 

And one of the big reasons why this could be so successfully accomplished 
was the extensive use of low-cost, interior gum Weldwood® Plywood. 

“The important lesson learned from this project,” said David H. Horn, 
one of the architects, “is that adequate space properly related to function 
is far more important than elaborate construction or finish.” 

With costs rising faster than budgets, it is no wonder that all school 
officials are s0 economy-minded. 


No matter what your school remodeling or building problems are, 
there is a Weldwood Plywood material exactly fitted to your needs and budget. 


Structural strength enables you to use Weldwood as a building material. 
And a wide variety of fine hardwoods . . . including walnut, oak, birch, 
mahogany and Korina®. .. makes Weldwood an ideal finishing material. 
Weldwood Plywood is guaranteed for the life of a building . . . and \ 
Weldwood walls require virtually no maintenance, no redecorating. 
Weldwood has other advantages, too. The big panels are easy to work, 
easy to handle. Large wall areas are completed quickly . . . saving in 
labor costs, also. 
So ask your architect and builder about Weldwood Plywoed. No other 
material can match it for beauty, economical and maintenance-free service. 


WELDWOOD* Plywood 


Manufactured and distributed by 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


World's Largest Plywood Organization 
New York 36, N. Y. ® 


and U. S.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC. 
Louisville 1, Ky. 


Branches in Principal Cities + Distributing Units in Chief Trading 
Areas + Dealers Everywhere 
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CROSLEY OFFERS YOU MORE = 


You modernize your school’s homemaking 
course itself when you equip with “homelike” 
Crosley Kitchens. Crosley’s work-saving features 
free teachers from many time-consuming tasks — 
allow them to spend more time with the class. 
Crosley’s dependable performance guarantees no 
wasted time in demonstrations. And Crosley’s 
“double-duty” features—like the divided top of 
the Automatic Electric Range—make it possible 
to schedule bigger classes, and thus give each 
student more cooking experience. 


IT’S EASY TO MODERNIZE YOUR 


| : | 

HOMEMAKING UNDER CHOSLEY's SPECIAL | Eéctnal ronan, Deprman sha | 
EDUCATION PURCHASE PLAN! . 1329 Arlington Street, Cincinnati 25, Ohio hs 
Find out today about Crosley’s Planning Service | Please send free information on your special Educational | 
for School Groups and Crosley’s Purchase Plan: Purchase Plan and free Planning Service for Schools. 
! Name 1 

| | 

CROSLEY =~ : 
School 

VCO City State } 

DIVISION At sO) ) CINCINNATI 25, OHIO | 1 
bag no Cun quan cs Gin ca Gun cus ca eno Gu A a RED aba een an aan anenenpasempenane> i 





More than just modern, this 
new Crosley-equipped Home- 
making Room in the Junior 
High School of Sulphur Springs, 
Florida, provides a workroom 
with efficiency plus. It saves 
time for the teacher, Mrs. Viola 
Waldorf—makes possible a va- 
riety of homemaking experi- 
ences for students. 


You give students confidence in themselves 
and in the training they receive. Crosley appli- 
ances give them uniform results time and time 
again. What's more, the training received on such 
up-to-date equipment is more valuable to them 
after graduation. 

You make possible other educational pro- 
grams, because the community takes an interest 
in a school equipped with modern homemaking 
equipment. Modern laboratories often create a 


demand for adult home economics classes. 

















BETTER PRODUCTS FOR HAPPIER LIVING 


Shelvador® Refrigerators * Shelvador® Freezers * Electric Ranges * Range and Refrigezator Pantries - Aut 
Disposers * Sinks * Steel Wall Cabinets + Steel Base Cabinets * Viny!-on-Steel Continuous Counter Tops - Handy Accessories * Television - Radios * Room Air Conditioners 
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s * Electric Water Heaters * Electric Food Waste 
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Yon Tot 
Acousti-Correct 
Ceerstoomw ‘ ; 






















Bugbee Elementary School, Hartford, Connecticut 


Noise plays no favorites ... it victimizes all! 


It induces tension and fatigue. Makes In libraries, study halls, band rooms, Easy Maintenance j 
distinct hearing difficult. Hampers con corridors, gymsand cafeterias—it ‘soaks  Acousti-Celotex Tile is quickly in 
centration. Multiplies disciplinary prob- — up’’ disturbing sounds, brings restful stalled, requires no special maintenance 

lems. Noise the taken-for-granted — quzet that benetits everyone Its remarkable double-density feature (see 


noise of ordinary classroom routine 





diagram) provides excellent sound ab 
harasses and handicaps pupils and 2 e« 


High * a 7* 


sorption plus a surface of remarkable 
teachers alike, every hour of every Density 


- beauty and washability. Can be washed 
e repeatedly and painted repeated/y with no 
loss of sound absorbing efficiency ! 


school day ! 





Low 
Low-Cost Answer Density & 
The solution? Hundreds ot schools 


MAIL COUPON TODAY for a Sound Con 


DOUBLE-DENSITY —As the diagram . 
— ditioning Survey Chart that will bring 


have tound it in economical Acoust shows, Acoustl-Colaten Tie hes two den 








Celotex Sound ¢ ondivoning ! In class sities. High density face, for a more at- you a free analysts of the noise and 
rooms, auditoriums and music rooms tractive finish of superior washability, easy acoustical problems in your school, plus 

a sound-absorbing ceiling of Acoust paintability. Low density throughremainder a factual free booklet, “Sound Condi- 
Celotex Tile « hecks nose, creates con of tile, for greater sound-absorption value. tioning for Schools and Colleges No 
ditions tavorable to distinct hearing obligation! 





The Celotex Corporation, Dept. AA-43 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Without cost or obligation, send me the Acousti- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and 
your booklet, "Sound Conditioning for Schocls 


Acousti-(jevotex ! 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Institution 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem —The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle St., Address 


Chicago 3, Illinois * In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec ee Zone_____ State 
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We Guarantee 


Weldwood® Fire Doors 
and Weldwood Stay- 
Strate Doors unquali- 
fiedly FOR LIFE as Inte- 
rior or Exterior Doors!” 


We Guarantee 


that the doors, if prop- 
erly installed, will not 
warp, bind or stick in 
summer. 


We Guarantee 


that the doors will not 
shrink or rattle in winter. 
And if any Weldwood 
Stay-Strate or Fire Door 
should fail to come up 
to these standards, 


We Guarantee 


, ie a a a a ee ee ee a ee a a 


* 


x Some of the Famous Users of Weldwood 


* Fire Doors and Weldwood Stay-Strate Doors 


* 


+ + + + & © 


- 


» 


* + + + © 
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to replace it without 

charge ... including all 

labor costs involved. 
*Weldwood Fire Doors carry 
the Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries Class B and C Labels for 
interior use 
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These Weldwood Stay-Strate 
Doors, in the Fitkin Memorial 
Hospital, Asbury Park, N. J., 
combine birch faces on one 
side with walnut faces on 
the other. The walnut mold 
ings lend a traditional pan 
eled effect. Architects: Ferrenz 
& Taylor 











Lever House, New York City, 
combines safety and beauty 
in Weldwood Fire Doors 
Architects: Skidmore, Ow 
ings & Merrill. 


You are always safe when you specify 


Weldwood Fire Doors 





ai gtay-Strate Doors 





The Weldwood Fire Door, made in a variety of fine 


hardwood face veneers, gives you protection, beauty, 


maximum durability, dimensional stability, 


resistance to vermin and decay, low initial and 


maintenance costs. 


The Weldwood Stay-Strate Door offers the same 


advantages except that the edge banding is not 


fireproofed. It is specified for unclassified openings as 


the perfect complement to the Weldwood Fire Door. 


Yes, both doors make a beautiful team for safety! 


Send for complete information 


and remember 













LEVER HOUSE 
New York City 


LEVITT & SONS 


Levittown, N. Y. and Pa 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI 


Miami, Fla 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL 
New York City 


SPARKS MEMORIAL HOSP 


Fort Smith, Ark. 


ARMISTEAD GARDENS 
SCHOOL, Baltimore, Md 


STANISLAUS CITY HOSP 
Glendale, Calif. 


CHERRY HILL PROJECT 
Baltimore, Md. 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
New York City 


488 MADISON AVENUE 
New York City 


CROWN IRON WORKS 
St. Paul, Minn. 


x wk kk 


gerwrewnwe*ke#keetkt** # 
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the guarantee that goes with each of them. 
N 0 


WELDWOOD* FLUSH DOORS 


Manufactured and distributed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


World's Largest Plywood Organization 
55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities * Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas 
Dealers Everywhere 


® 
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Colonial Heights Elementary School, Yonkers, W. Y.: 
Winner in The School Executive's competition 
for better school design. 
Architect: Edward Fleagle, Yonkers. 
Plumbing contractor: David Colquhoun, Yonkers. 


Plumbing wholesaler: New York Plumbers Specialty 
Co., Inc., Yonkers. 





Award-winning school in Yonkers, N.Y. 
has praise-winning plumbing fixtures 
by American-Standard 


Min keeping with its modern design, the 
Colonial Heights Elementary School is equipped 
with handsomely-styled, durably-constructed 
American-Standard plumbing fixtures. 

In school after school, American-Standard 
products have earned a reputation for long life, 
easy and economical maintenance. That's be- 
cause American-Standard products are quality | 
products. Constructed of only the finest mate- 
rials, and made by expert workmen, American- 
Standard products are built for years of trouble- 
free service. It’s easy to get the right products 
for each job, too, when you select American- 
Standard ... there’s a complete line of both heat- 
ing and plumbing products to choose from. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





\ : 


TYPICAL OF THE COLONIAL HEIGHTS SCHOOL’S MODERN DESIGN is this ar- 
rangement of plumbing fixtures in a number of the classrooms. A 
lavatory is located in the room, with a toilet installed in a small room 
just outside. Good-looking, easy-to-clean American-Standard fixtures 
are shown here. THIS WASHROOM INSTALLATION in the Colonial Heights 
School features Madera toilets and a battery of Chinal 
urinals. The elongated bowl of the Madera assures 
greatest sanitation .. . siphon jet water action provides 
thorough cleansing of the bowl with each flush. The 
urinals, of genuine vitreous china, feature integral 

flush spreaders that wash evenly with minimum water. 


American-Stardard _ Sering hme and nd 


AMERICAN-STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE 
DETROIT CONTROLS - KEWANEE BOILERS ROSS EXCHANGERS 
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BUTLER 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Are you wondering what in the world to do with this fall’s en- 
rollment? If you need more space for classrooms, gymnasium, 
workshop, assembly room, school bus garage or any type of 
auxiliary structure, you can solve the problem to everyone’s 
satisfaction with Butler buildings! 


PARENTS will be reassured to know 

‘ their children are housed in firesafe, 

sanitary buildings of permanent steel construction. Butler 

buildings also offer today’s maximum protection against de- 
structive winds. 





‘\ PUPILS will be happy to get out of the old, crowded 
. | classrooms into a light and spacious Butler building. 


TAXPAYERS will be pleased because Butler buildings 
Health and study conditions will be improved. 


offer permanent, low-maintenance construction at sav- 
ings to 50 percent, built in weeks instead of months! 



































High School music room, classroom and shop at Kahoka, Mo. This Butler rigid 
frame steel school building is 32 feet wide and 132 feet long, with 10 foot sidewalls. 


Call a BUTLER Man to solve your building problem 


Your Butler dealer will be glad to show you how Butler buildings have 
solved building problems like yours. Send the coupon TODAY! 


Get MORE SPACE PER $ with a BUTLER Building! 
Combination auditorium and gymnasium, a Butler build- 
ing with brick walls at Suring, Wis. ge ae at See ee ee 


KANSAS CITY, MO 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7311 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
911A Sixth Ave., §. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 11A, Richmond, California 


([}) Send nome of my nearest Butier dealer 
C) Send information about Butler Stee! Buildings for 


Birmingham, Ala Richmond, Calif 


School bus garage and shop. Butler buildings are adapt- 


Galesburg, Ill — 
able to every school requirement. 


Minneapolis, Minr 


use as 


OlL EQUIPMENT STEEL BUILDINGS 
FARM EQUIPMENT—CLEANERS EQUIPMENT 
SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


Nome 
School 
Address 


City 



















CONSTANT 
CREATIVE CONTACT 


with you keeps Sheldon abreast of your thought 
and your problems. 


There is a special challenge in properly 
equipping those educational areas where i 
hands are busy as well as brains — your labs, | 
your home-making rooms, your shops and i 
studios. In designing equipment units and in 
custom planning equipment patterns for you 
we are directed by your program, your space, y 
your budget. Our answer to your twin head- 
ache of overcrowded classes and limited bud- 
gets is to design each equipment unit to do 
multiple duty and to plan so that it is kept busy. 
In a Sheldon equipped and planned room you 
end up with flexible, top-quality units, in edu- 
cationally efficient patterns. CALL IN THE 
SHELDON MAN TO HELP YOU PLAN. 


E.H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





fun - 
. oe . SY Ev escapee 
——lonatty designed Units for School Shops, Studios and taboratorie, 
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Frank M. Bruce, the publisher of the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, died 
Sunday, February 22, 1953. He was a child 
when his father, the much-revered Wil- 


‘liam George Bruce, later to become a 


warmhearted associate and friend of those 
giants in the teaching profession of that 
day, William T. Harris, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, William H. Maxwell, and the oth 
ers, was struggling to establish this Jour 
NAL dedicated to the laymen’s interest in 
education, the strategic importance in the 
whole social economy of school boards, and 
the vital part school administration plays 
in the education of children and youth. 
The young Frank began after graduation 
from Marquette University in 1905 as 
clerk; his next job was bookkeeper. Ex- 
panding his business experience and out- 
look, he became the subscription manager 
and western advertising representative of 
this JOURNAL. In 1914 he was made pub- 
lisher of the JoURNAL and treasurer of the 
newly incorporated Bruce Publishing Com 
pany. But a close triumvirate ran the 
JouRNAL: William George Bruce, the 
father, as Editor; William C. Bruce, the 
present Editor. as an Associate Editor, and 
Frank, as the Publisher. In the happy in- 
timacy of their lives there was much give- 
and-take. and many heart-to-heart talks 
This was the first publication of the 
Bruces and it was close to their heart. 
and this was true of Frank to the time of 
his death. 


Part of a Great Tradition 

Frank Bruce grew into the great tradi 
tion of this JoURNAL, its great faith in the 
possibilities of public education generally 
for the American people, its abiding faith 
in the United States of America, fully ex- 
pressed in the father’s book, J Was Born 
in America, its faith in the great service 
the ordinary American rendered through 
his service on the school board, his com- 
mon sense, his interest in children. his 
sense of community and the possibilities 
of sound education, and the help which 
enlightened and constructive educational 
research brings to administrators and to 
school board members in their service to 
school children. Frank Bruce was no mere 
publisher looking after the external details 
of publishing; because of the family rela- 
tion and family co-operation, he was al- 
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Krank HM. Bruce 
1885 - 


1453 


ways deeply concerned with the spirit of 
the ScHooLt BoaRD JOURNAL, watched its 
increasing influence and genuine success, 
and found great satisfaction when his 
brother, Bill, took over fully the editoria! 
responsibilities and the JOURNAL expanded 
its service and its scope. 


A Deeply Religious Man 
Frank Bruce was a deeply religious man 

and moral and spiritual values founded on 
religion were the supreme values. This was 
true about his thinking of education. It 
was a controlling directive of his manage 

ment of The Bruce Publishing Company 
and in every employee relation. It guided 

too, the multifarious activities in his pro 

fession and in his community services, and 
it was the lodestar of his individual life. 
Whether it was in the relation of adver- 
tising to the editorial policies of the Jour 

NAL or the efforts to secure contracts for 
the Bruce books, or in personal relations 
with employees or in community activities, 
moral considerations were not only the 
supreme ones, they were the only ones 
In this connection, he always stood for the 
absolute independence of the editorial poli 
cies against any pressure from advertisers 

he would not use his personal friendships 
to get business, always putting the claims 
of the periodical and books on their objec 

tive qualities. He would take advantage of 
no one. His was a fine mixture of justice 
and charity. 


A Profound Respect for 
Womanhood 


He had a profound respect for woman 
hood beginning with his wife, Alma, and 
his daughters, and extending to the least 
daughter of Eve who worked in The Bruce 
Publishing Company. However, no married 
woman was permitted to work in the Com- 
pany because it was Frank Bruce’s idea 
they should be at home caring for the 
family. This applied to his own daughters 
who worked in the plant after they left 
college. It is indicative of his attitude 
that no woman employee was allowed to 
smoke at her desk. Perhaps the best sum 
mary of this side of Frank Bruce’s life 
may be expressed in his own’ words 
“Women are something sacred. We should 
never take them off a pedestal.” 










































































Frank M. Bruce 


Loyal to His Church 

He was intensely loyal to his Church, 
humbly following its teachings in the or- 
dering of his life. He was especially active 
in the corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy. He was a leading figure in the local 
charity, helping people not merely with 
money but by visiting them in their homes 
of poverty, broken homes, and homes in 
distress. He was the Big Brother. 

He was loyal to his University and in 
1946 received the University Award for his 
work in its behalf. 


Loyal to His Fellow Workers 

He was loyal to his fellow workers in 
the Publishing Company and in related 
fields, and was for 33 years Secretary of 
the National School Service Institute. He 
was loyal to his community and _partici- 
pated actively in its affairs by giving gen- 
erously of his time and his efforts. He saw 
the great needs of rural life, particularly 
in the moral and spiritual side as well as 
the economic, and not independent of it. 
His loyalties were to the fine things of 
our lives, the constructive things, the hope- 
ful things, always helping the neighbor 
whatever his creed, color, or nationality. 


A Friend of Public Education 

Public education has lost in Frank Bruce 
a great friend, a helpful worker, and a 
force for great good in the areas of lay 
interest in education, of the nonprofes- 
sional services in education, of helping 
members of school boards grow in their 
great job, of constructive school adminis- 
tration and of the wholesome education of 
all children in the durable things of life. 

Epwarp A. FITZPATRICK. 
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Printed School Policies and — 





How to Develop a Handbook 


Many references in the literature state 
that well-administered school systems 
should have handbooks — handbooks for 
faculty, for custodians, for the clerical 
staff, for the cafeteria staff, for students, 
and so on. Little is written, however, about 
the process for developing a handbook, and 
the methods for keeping it current.! The 
task of preparing the original copy of the 
handbook is formidable, however, and al- 
though most administrators readily admit 
the advantages, many fail to do anything 
about developing one 

A handbook is a statement of general 
information about a school system and the 
policies governing its operation. Hand- 
books are useful both in the process of 
inducting new members to the staff of the 
school system, and as a ready reference 
for both old and new staff members. The 
suggestions contained in the following 
questions and answers may be helpful to 
administrators and others who have the 
task both of preparing the initial copy 
and of keeping it up to date. 


General Principles 


The handbook should be in accord with, 
and complement state laws and the rules 
and regulations of the state board of edu- 
cation. This gives a clue as to the content. 
In states where the education laws are 
detailed and complex, subjects covered in 
these laws need not be duplicated in the 
handbook, but in states where the laws 
are not detailed, subjects omitted from 
the laws should be treated in the hand- 
book. 

The handbook should be specifically 
developed for the particular school sys- 
tem. It is permissible to examine hand- 
books from other schools, and the text- 
books* for lists of subjects which might 
be discussed, but the policy pertaining 
to those subjects must be locally deter- 
mined. The “scissors and _paste-pot” 
method is no more successful for hand- 
book development than it is for curriculum 
development. 

The handbook should be the result of 
group thinking. No administrator — how- 


*Executive Dean, Humboldt State College, Arcata, 
Calit 

‘A notable exception to this statement is Sears, Jesse 
B., City School Administrative Controls (New York 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938), pp. 59-91. 

*For example, see: Sears, op cit., and Mort, Paul R., 
Principles of School Administration (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1946), pp. 336-346 
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Lawrence E. Turner, Ph.D.* 


ever able —can write a handbook “from 
the fullness of his wisdom” that will be 
as acceptable as one which results from 
the efforts of many people. Various per- 
sons can be asked to prepare sections 
which vitally affect their work, resulting 
in a better treatment than could be 
achieved by the administrator alone. Also 
through this means, conilicts in responsi- 
bility and assignment are frequently dis- 
covered, and a resolution of the conflict 
determined. Furthermore, the assistance 
of many people in the preparation of 
the handbook has the effect of identifying 
them with the finished product, making it 
more universally acceptable to the persons 
who will make the most use of it. 


Responsibility for Development 


A definite individual should be desig- 
nated to develop the handbook initially, 
and to keep it current after the initial 
development. The school administrator 
himself may want to give the leadership 
in the development of the handbook. How- 
ever, it is more likely that he will desig- 
nate some subordinate to do the work 
under his chief’s direction. Many times on 
the faculty there is a teacher who has a 
liking for detail, a flair for writing, and 
an understanding of the fundamentals of 
research. The job of co-ordinating the 
handbook can be assigned to him. 

The person assuming the responsibility 
should be definitely designated, and his 
designation should be made public to the 
whole staff. It will be his responsibility 
to collect statements of operating policy 
from various members of the staff — 
teachers, administrators, custodians, li- 
brarians, and the like; to search the 
minutes of the governing board and other 
documents for statements of policy; to 
formulate a list of subjects appropriate 
to the particular school system; to assign 
subjects about which no policy has been 
developed to other members of the staff 
for suggestive statements of policy; to 
meet and work with individuals who are 
developing statements of policy; to write 
suggested statements of policy; and, 
finally, to compile, organize, edit, and 
write the tentative copy. 


Contents of the Handbook 


The content of the handbook should be 
limited to a statement of policy. A state- 


ment of the operating policy of a school 
system will be relatively stable, although 
no school administrator will consider the 
policy to be unchanging. Items such as 
temporary schedules, annual assignments, 
and the like should not be included in a 
handbook, but should be published in bul- 
letins. Reference should be made in a 
handbook to positions or officers rather 
than to persons by name. Inclusion of items 
other than policy renders the handbook 
obsolete within a short time, and destroys 
the confidence of the users in the content. 

The handbook should be written in clear, 
concise language. Exactness should be the 
criterion. If certain practices are manda- 
tory, the word shall should be used rather 
than should or ought to. May should be 
used to indicate a permissive practice. It 
is usually unnecessary to go to the degree 
of exactness that would be used in writing 
a law, but it is necessary to state policies 
in unmistakable terms. 

In the preparation of the handbook uni- 
formity of style should also be given con- 
sideration. Standards for abbreviations, 
titles, and similar things should be adopted, 
and followed uniformly. 


Organization of the Handbook 


The content of the handbook should be 
logically organized around major subject 
heads. Suggestions are contained in the 
references by Sears and Mort above. A 
handbook recently issued for an elementary 
school district contains the following major 
divisions: Administration and Organiza- 
tion; Certificated Employees; Personnel 
Administration; Noninstructional _ staff; 
Salary Schedule; Bu" lings and Properties; 
Supplies; Student Safety; Public Rela- 
tions; Transportation; Cafeterias; Miscel- 
laneous. It should again be emphasized, 
however, that each school system in which 
a handbook is developed will have its 
own unique organization. 

The organization should be designated 
by a citation system which makes reference 
to the provisions simple. One college hand- 
book follows the nomenclature of a code 
by using the term division to designate the 
major organizational headings; chapter to 
refer to major subjects within a division; 
article, subarticle to indicate further sub- 
division; and sections for specific provi- 
sions. An abbreviated excerpt from the 
table of contents of this handbook illus- 
trates the use of these terms. 
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Division 1. College Administration Or- 


ganization 

Chapter 3. Functions of Administra- 
tive Officers — Sections 1001— 
2030 


Article 7. Functions of the Business 
Manager — Sections 1751-1768 
Subarticle 7. 1. Functions of the 
Accounting Officer — Sections 
1801-1807 
Each provision should carry a separate 
section number. This is essential if refer- 
ence to provisions is to be easy and simple. 
Provision for expansion should be made by 
leaving blanks in the numbering system. 
The handbook should contain both a 
table of contents and an index. The need 
for these two “tools” is apparent. The 
index should be carefu'ly prepared, and 
cross indexed for ease in finding specific 
sections. 


Making the Handbook Official 


The governing board of the school sys- 
tem should officially adopt the handbook, 
and make it a part of its official records. 
A tentative draft of the handbook should 
be submitted to the governing board for 
its study. One or more meetings of the 
governing board should be spent in dis- 
cussing the provisions, and the administra- 
tor should be able to explain any of the 
suggested policy statements contained. 
Members of the governing board should 
be made to understand that theirs is the 





power to modify the provisions, but the 
administrator should be prepared to show 
why certain modifications might be unwise. 
After official enactment of the provisions 
of the handbook by the governing board, 
it can be published. 


Publication 


The handbook should be published in 
a form which will make it most convenient 
to the people who use it. Some school sys- 
tems print the handbook; many simply 
mimeograph it. In small systems, the spirit 
process of duplication is used. Whatever 
the method, it should be clearly legible 
and in accord with a standard format 
adopted for the pages. 

In many systems loose leaves have been 
used so that the handbook can be kept 
current by substituting new sheets con- 
taining newly enacted provisions for ob- 
solete sheets. The loose-leaf system is 
adaptable to a printed book as well as 
to a book produced by other duplicating 
processes. In the event this system is used, 
each page of the handbook — including the 
pages in the original enactment — should 
bear the date of its publication. This makes 
correct substitution of new pages for old 
much easier, since a memorandum can be 
issued directing which pages shall be re- 
moved and which pages put in their places. 


Making Changes 


The handbook should contain its own 
provision for amendment. This stipulation 


Board of Education Policies and — 





should cover both the method for suggest- 
ing modifications of policy, and the method 
for enacting such suggestions. Each school 
system will develop its own policy in these 
matters, but provision should be made for 
such suggestions to clear through some 
one responsible person or office — probably 
the original writer of the handbook. It is 
also well for suggested changes to be re- 
duced to writing, referring specifically to 
the sections that are proposed for modifica- 
tion, deletion, or addition. 

A master handbook should be main- 
tained which contains all the current en- 
actments. This should be maintained by 
the person or office assigned the respon- 
sibility to keep the handbook current. From 
this source will come the revision sheets 
with directions for their inclusion in the 
handbook. A satisfactory master handbook 
can be arranged on 3 by 5-inch cards, with 
each section typed on a single card. As 
amendments are made, new cards can be 
inserted, and no major revision of the 
entire book is required. A system of “tickler 
flags” can be devised to indicate the par- 
ticular sections not yet published. 

It is quite apparent that the develop- 
ment of an adequate handbook which can 
be easily kept current is not an easy task. 
The advantages that come from universal 
understanding of the basic operating poli- 
cies of the school system, however, far 
outweigh the amount of effort involved — 
either in the original development or in 
keeping it up to date. 


A Preamble to an Admunistrative Guide 


A few years ago students of administra- 
tion believed that confusion and extreme 
inefficiency were almost inevitable in large 
educational organizations which did not 
adopt rules and regulations. Such state- 
ments of policy have generally been termed 
an administrative code though recently 
they have been more frequently thought 
of as an administrative guide. There is 
some significance in the changing termin- 
ology regarding this matter. The guide, as 
contrasted with a code, is an attempt to 
get away from rigidity. Considerable con- 
flict and confusion, however, continue to 
exist concerning the values of a guide and 
its dangers. This presentation it is hoped 
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may assist somewhat in clarifying some 
of the issues and in pointing a way ahead. 
First, attention will be given to the argu- 
ments which are advanced for and against 
a guide. 


Arguments for a Guide 


1. A guide fixes the responsibilities of 
individuals and thus makes it possible for 
them to discharge their duties more satis- 
factorily. Undoubtedly some administrators 
have not had the opportunity to render 
the service of which they were capable 
because they have not understood clearly 
what was expected or what they might do. 

2. It facilitates smooth operation since 
the duties of each person have been defined 
and all involved are in a position to know 


the respective responsibilities of the vari- 
ous parties. 

3. It facilitates communication — since 
both the flow of authority and the lines 
of communication are clearly established. 

4. It makes possible for the school au- 
thorities to meet successfully many of 
the pressures which are encountered in 
a public educational system. Established 
policies make it possible for matters to 
be considered and decisions made in the 
light of policy rather than personalities. 
It avoids even the suspicion that decisions 
are made on the basis of who is involved 
rather than on the basis of principle. 

5. It insures essential stability and con- 
tinuity of policy without which a sound 
educational program cannot be developed. 




























































6. It saves time and contributes to the 
efficiency of the organization. It does this 
through making unnecessary extended con 
sideration of many specific details which 
are provided for in the guide and in making 
clear the responsibilities of each person. 

7. It facilitates the orientation of new 
personnel into the system and avoids a 
long period of finding out what policies 
are followed in the schools 

8. It reduces the number of personal 
conilicts because of the clear understand- 
ing of policy and responsibility by all 
Com erned 


Objections to a Guide 


Those who oppose the adoption of a 
code or guide or who wish to at least 
avoid certain dangers which they believe 


may occur in connection with one offer 
the following points 
1. A guide creates the illusion that 


administration is a matter of formal or- 
ganization and definition when actually 
administration is and must remain, both 
inevitably and desirably (in significant 
part), the men who administer. The guide, 
opponents state, is based upon an invalid 
assumption that administration and admin- 
istrator can or should be clearly separated 

2. It de-emphasizes the significance of 
the informal organization when it is the 
informal more than the formal organiza- 
tion which needs the attention of school 
administrators. While attention should be 
devoted to improving the manner in which 
men can work together, the guide centers 
attention upon the definition of duties of 
individuals. 

3. It leads to rigidity. The guide, rather 
than the educational needs of children and 
youth, becomes the measure of (all) things 
It results in too much stability —- and too 
little attention is given to meeting chang 
ing individual and social needs, 

+. It fails to promote co operative plan 
ning, co-operative doing, and co-operative 
evaluation. Yet increasingly the need in 
administration would appear to be co- 
operative effort —- among professional staff 
and with laymen. 

5. It fails to recognize that the school is 
a society and suggests individual rather 
than co-operative functioning. Can (or do) 
guides facilitate more effective functioning 
of a social organization such as the school 

in itself a complex organization 
the community? 

6. It prevents effective communication 
and administration since some adminis- 
trators will “stand on” the rigid specifics 
of the guide, They, it is said, find strength 
in the guide in carrying forward in a 
bureaucratic (used here in the frequently 
employed distasteful sense of exceeding 
authority, having passion for routine, un 
willingness to give for action, 
development and preservation of per 
sonal power, suspicion of experimentation) 
mannet 


and 


reasons 
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7. It fails to recognize the desirable dual 
loyalty of all employees and emphasizes 
a narrow personal loyalty. The authoritar- 
ian generally desires a personal loyalty 
perhaps a “right or wrong” loyalty. The 
democrat on the other hand every 
administrator and employee as one with 
loyalty to the people, the society, the ethics 
of his profession. 


sees 
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ONE HUNDRED WORDS ON 
FREE SPEECH 


Chester C. Diettert* 


Free speech motivates democracy and 
gives dyramic inspiration to the improve- 
ment of communities. Neither can human 
justice or public welfare be assured nor 
can the peace of the world be attained 
unless this freedom is fully recognized 
and protected. 

To one, a teacher, free speech is the 
very heartbeat through which the above 
values are perpetuated, for without it the 
students cannot evaluate or examine any 
idea for improvement. Free speech is not 
merely a legal right but a moral privilege 
and duty to be used not to harm but to 
help in the solution of our many difficult 
problems. 


*Instructor in Social Studies, DeMotte 
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8. It fails to utilize the potential con- 
tribution of many members of the staff and 
does not facilitate the development of staff 
members. Such development in considerable 
measure is related to the co-operative func- 
tioning, to the democratic climate which 
makes it easy for genuine communication 
to take place without fear of offending the 
“one” who has responsibility for a given 
matter. 

9. It tends to be built around the men 
who happen to hold positions and thus 
is frequently not in agreement with de- 
fensible principles. Even if it is not de- 
veloped in this manner, it tends to be 
“bent” by dominant personalities on the 
staff and thus does not serve in the manner 
its proponents claim for it. 

10. It emphasizes a narrow concept of 
efficiency —-one which supports evalua- 
tion in terms of rather immediate results 
and in the light of surface, easily available. 
or material matters only. This concept of 
efficiency pays little attention to the de- 
velopment of all people connected with 
the enterprise and thus violates basic prem- 
ises of democratic functioning. 

11. It kills initiative because of 
emphasis upon authorization for action 
which authorization becomes more and 
more specific and detailed. Eventually 
people who have operated under such a 
system for some years tend to seek more 


its 





and more prescription (security) and less 
and less opportunity to exercise judgment 
to work matters out co-operatively, to in 
itiate. In extreme cases staff members be 
come more and more preoccupied with 
living in accord with the endless “letter 

of the guide and less and less with the 
meeting of needs of children. Creativity 
disappears from their lives. 

12. It is developed for a given period 
or set of conditions, but it continues to 
be used long after that period has passed 
and the conditions have changed. Thus 
it is composed of many policies and pro 
cedures which are not defensible for the 
situation at hand. It generally does not 
provide within itself effective measures to 
keep it current. It thus serves as a power 
ful agent of the past blocking thoughtful 
consideration of the problems of the day 
/t substitutes routine for thought. 


A Proposal for Action 

Having thus examined the advantages 
and dangers of administrative guides one 
might well ask what should one do. A 
guide appears necessary and desirable, and 
yet it apparently constitutes a major threat 
to effective, vital administration. As one 
possible answer to this dilemma it is pro- 
posed here that every school system should 
periodically re-examine its guide. In mak 
ing this re-examination it is suggested that 
two steps be taken as follows: 

1. That a preamble concerning the ad 
ministrative process be adopted as a pri 
mary, integral part of the guide: 

2. That the guide be developed in accord 
with and evaluated in light of the pre 
amble. Every aspect of the guide should 
be subjected to the tests which can be made 
in the light of the preamble. General and 
specific procedures and practices should be 
developed to facilitate the attainment of 
the principles of the preamble. 

For the purpose of assisting in this 
endeavor the following preamble is offered 

not as a preamble to be adopted — but 
as one that might for 
discussion. 


serve as a_ basis 


PREAMBLE To Administrative Guide 
of —— School District 


We the members of the board of education, the 
administrative and supervisory staff, and the 
teachers of the schools subscribe to the fol- 
lowing principles and wish to develop an ad- 
ministrative operation which will facilitate their 
achievement. With these principles in mind we 
will continuously re-examine our administrative 
guide and seek its improvement 

1. Respect for, valuing of, and growth of indi- 
vidual personalities is a fundamental purpose of 
education. This valuing is imperative in the case 
of children and no less so in the case of all 
personnel engaged in the educational process - 
parents, teachers, secretaries, custodians, adminis- 
trators, and others. 

2. Growth of personalities is facilitated by a 
democratic climate characterized by security, par- 
ticipation in determining goals, free sharing in 
evaluation, free communication. This climate is 
marked by an absence of tension, rigidity, stand 
ing on status, viewing education and administra 
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tion as a personal prerogative and being defensive 
ibout it. 

3. Administration and administrative practice 
is the concern and responsibility of all staff 
members. 

4. A group can lead in policy development 
more effectively than can an administrator. The 
idea that one man in a particular position with 
considerable status always provides the most 
effective type of leadership is hereby rejected 


5. The 


most promising motivational base of 
idministration is not one which emphasizes the 
man-to-man — up and down — relationship, 


which (1) makes precise job definition necessary, 
(2) becomes rigid, (3) requires close supervision, 
and (4) produces informal groups which fre- 
quently oppose the formal goals, but rather the 
one which (1) recognizes and builds the team, (2) 
emphasizes group processes, (3) causes each mem 
ber to identify with the total job, (4) through 
the team utilizes the potentialities of all mem 
bers of the group, and (5) which results in the 
development of highly motivating group goals 
and thus offers a possible solution to conflicts be 
tween the formal and informal organization 

6. Co-operation is a most basic necessity in at 
taining educational goals. No one can administe! 
a curriculum. Instructional goals can only be at 
tained in substantial measure through “tree” co 
operation of various personnel. 

7. The psychological aspects of administratior 

-how men work together and achieve mutual 
understanding — is more important than the o1 
ganizational or technical aspects of administration 
The organizational aspects only set the broad 
framework within which men can and should be 


Recent Judicial Opinion: V 





creative. Different men would provide widely 
different administrations under the same organ- 
izational plan. 

8. While some minimum compliance is essential 
in any organization, the achievements of the sys 
tem are most highly related to the initiative — the 
spirit of experimentation — which permeates the 
system. No man or group has achieved greatness 
through unimaginative compliance 

9. An organization is continuously in the proc- 
ess of change. Any administrator and his rela- 
tionships are changing constantly though perhaps 
imperceptibly. This is true of the informal organ 
ization and to a lesser degree of the formal one 
Periodically changes should be recognized and in- 
corporated into the formal organization 

10. Conflict is essential. By conflict is not meant 
personal antagonism but rather freedom (respon 
sibility) to present varying points of view which 
reflect varying experiences and to test various 
promising roads. A high level of co-operation is 
built upon “conflict.” 

11. The “loyalty of free men” in a democracy 
is to basic principles and not primarily to an 
administrator. Loyalty to the purposes of educa- 
tion, to the necessity of involvement,” to the 
human need to exercise creativity, and to the 
needs of children constitutes the highest possible 
lovalty to the administrator 


Local Study of Proposals Needed 

The personnel of any school system 
should consider these statements at some 
length before considering the adoption of 
any of them. This is essential if they are 








to have large meaning for the system, 
bringing about needed change, and are 
not to be just another paper platform. The 
manner in which the implications of these 
statements can be applied to the various 
aspects of the guide and incorporated into 
it will also call for considerable discussion, 
thought, and trial. Surely they should 
however emphasize the need of developing 
a guide which will point the way for co- 
operation, group action, and wide partici- 
pation. They would seem to make unten 
able the guide which merely says such 
things as, “It shall be the duty of the 
principal to develop the curriculum” with 
out any indication of the manner in which 
he will need to secure group thinking 
and participation in the doing of this ot 
in discharging many other phases of his 
responsibility. 

If the preamble stimulates more funda 
mental and careful thinking and observa 
tion regarding the manner in which ad 
ministration is or should be carried on 
it will have served its purpose. It is hoped 
it may facilitate the attainment of more 
realistic, functional guides and discourage 
the tendency to rely too heavily on the 
organizational aspects of administration 


The “Reasonableness” of Board Regulations 


rhough not readily appreciated, it would 
not be inaccurate to say that the interpre- 
tations given to educational legislation by 
the courts are of equal importance with 
the legislative enactments themselves. 

And in the formulation of such inter- 
pretations, the courts have frequently com 
mented that they will be less concerned 
with the wisdom of a specific action taken 
by a board of education, than with the 
legality of the power under which the 
action was taken, or with the reasonable- 
ness of the action itself. 

A good example of this judicial interest 
in local board resolutions was evident in a 
recent case decided in the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota. Incidentally, the decision 
aptly illustrated how resolutions of local 
boards constitute, in effect, legislation at 
the local level. 

FACTS OF THE CASE 

In this case,’ decided on December 12, 

*J. J. Ferris High School, Jersey City 2, N. J 

1Minneapolis Fed. of Men Teachers Local 2338 


A. F. L., et al. v. Bd. of Educ. of City of Minneapoli 
l.., cited as 56 NW 2d 203 


et ail 
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1952, the facts showed that in June, 1951 
the Minneapolis, Minn., board of education 
adopted a resolution requiring that all cer- 
tified personnel, including teachers who 
had acquired tenure status under the state 
tenure act, sign a written contract for the 
ensuing school year. 

The “contract”? thus presented to the 
teachers for signature consisted of two 
parts: (1) a notice of appointment, and 
(2) an acceptance (on which, the contract 
stated, the appointment was conditioned). 
The acceptance read as follows: “TI accept 
the above appointment and agree to dis 
charge my duties as such [teacher] to the 
best of my ability, and to abide by the 
laws of the State of Minnesota, the Char- 
ter of the City of Minneapolis, and the 
Rules and Regulations of the Board of 
Education of the City of Minneapolis.” 

Three tenure teachers, and two unin- 
corporated labor organizations (which in- 
cluded in their membership probation- 
ary and tenure teachers), brought suit to 
determine whether teachers with tenure 
status could be compelled to sign such an 





instrument as a prerequisite for their con 
tinued employment. 

The trial court found that since the 
“contract” was in no manner designed to 
disturb or change the established salary 
schedules, to demote any teacher, or to 
impair any teacher’s tenure status, it could 
be considered fair, reasonable, and binding. 
The lower court therefore held that the 
suit should be dismissed because the indi- 
vidual plaintiff teachers had established 
no right to relief, and because the plaintiff 
labor organizations were not proper parties 
to such a suit. From this judgment both 
the teachers and labor organizations ap- 
pealed. 


The Issues 

The fundamental issue could thus be 
stated: “May a board, in the exercise of 
its power to make reasonable rules and 
regulations for the administration of the 
schools, require a tenure teacher to signify 
a reasonable time in advance whether she 
will be on hand to teach the following 
school year?” 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































Co-relative issues, dealing with the legal 
nature of the controversy (which the Su- 
preme Court decision resolved), and with 
the propriety of the unincorporated labor 
organizations becoming parties to the suit 
(which was left unresolved by the higher 
court), will not be considered in the re- 
marks to follow. 


The Findings 


The court first considered the “contract” 
itself and concluded that the first part was 
simply a notice by the board to the indi- 
vidual teacher that she, subject to her ac- 
ceptance, had been reappointed for the 
ensuing year with a salary in accord with 
the established schedule. The second part, 
it held, did nothing more than signify the 
teacher’s “acceptance of the appointment 
and her intention to discharge her teaching 
duties for another year.” 

The opinion then went on to describe 
that portion of the acceptance wherein the 
signer agreed to abide by state laws, city 
charter provisions, and board of education 
rules and regulations, as “meaningless win- 
dow dressing which added nothing by way 
of contractual obligation.” This was so, 
the opinion stated, because “like any other 
Minneapolis citizen, teachers are subject 
to the applicable provisions of the city 
charter and to the laws of Minnesota... . 
fand| because, irrespective of any con- 
tract, all teachers, inclusive of those with 
a tenure status, are subject to the reason- 
able rules and regulations enacted by the 
board of education for the government and 
administration of the schools.” 

The court therewith decided that the so- 
called “contract” thus amounted to noth- 
ing more than “a written signification of 
the individual teacher’s intent to continue 
with her teaching assignment for another 
year.” 

Addressing itself next to the fundamen- 
tal issue, the court noted: “Although the 
[teacher’s tenure] statute gives tenure 
teachers a vested right to continued em- 
ployment, it does not purport to compel 
them to continue to teach year after year 
if they do not so desire. In short, the 
vested right conferred is in the nature of 
a personal privilege to do or not to do. .. . 
It follows that unless teachers are required 
to give some definite indication, a reason- 
able time in advance, whether they will 
continue to serve in the school system, the 
board of education will be wholly without 
means of knowing whether a complete 
staff of competent teachers will be on hand 
for the next year... . 

The court then concluded that a regu- 
lation, such as the one at issue, which 
required all tenure teachers to signify in 
advance, and in writing, whether they 
would continue with their work was a 
reasonable one, since “[it] promotes the 
welfare of the schools by making it pos- 
sible to maintain a competent teaching 
staff without in any way impairing the 
tenure status of any teacher.” 
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James F. Redmond, Ed.D. 
Superintendent of Schools 
New Orleans, La. 


The long-delayed appointment of a superin- 
tendent of schools for New Orleans, La., has been 
completed in the selection of Dr. James F. Red- 
mond, special assistant superintendent of schools 
of Chicago. 

Dr. Redmond who comes to the New Orleans 
schools with the recommendations of some of 
the leading superintendents and specialists in 
school administration, is a native of Kansas City, 
Mo., 38 years of age, and well prepared by train- 
ing and experience to undertake the executive 
leadership of the New Orleans schools. 

Dr. Redmond has been an assistant to the 
superintendent of schools in Kansas City, an in- 
structor of administration at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and director of the Horace 
Mann School at Teachers College. During the 
past two years he has been assistant superin- 
tendent in Chicago, with the special assignment 
of supervising the educational aspects of pur- 
chasing for the Chicago city schools. 

Dr. Redmond is a member of various national 
and local organizations in the field of educational 
administration, NEA and AASA, and a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi. He 
has had wide experience in acting as a consultant 
on problems relating to city school administration 
and city school business management 


Therewith, the court affirmed the trial 
court judgment, and held the questioned 
board resolution valid. 


Significance of Case 


Analysis of this judicial opinion suggests 
that several significant principles were 
formulated. 

Thus, with relation to teacher contracts 
it would appear that: ; 

1. Mere use of the term “contract” in 
a board resolution relating to teacher em- 
ployment will not, because of that fact, 
make the actual instrument employed a 
legal contract. 

2. Teacher contracts which do not dis- 
turb the established salary schedules, or 
demote any teacher, or impair a teacher’s 


tenure status, will be considered fair, rea- 
sonable, and binding. 

3. Regardless of contract, teachers — 
like other citizens — are subject to exist- 
ing city and state enactments. 

With relation to teacher tenure, it would 
appear that: 

1. While tenure gives teachers a right 
to continued employment, it cannot be con- 
sidered as compelling them to teach year 
after year if they do not so desire. 

With respect to board regulations in 
general: 

1. In the absence of state legislative pre- 
scription, a local board has discretionary 
authority to adopt reasonable regulations 
for the government of its instructional 
personnel. 

2. Such board regulations must be rea- 
sonable, applicable to the administration of 
the school system, and must not impair 
the tenure status of teachers. 

3. All teachers, including those with 
tenure, are subject to the reasonable rules 
and regulations enacted by the board for 
the government and administration of the 
schools. 

With respect to the “reasonableness” of 
board regulations: 

1. The “reasonableness” of a board reg- 
ulation may well be determined by the 
degree to which, in fact and in spirit, it 
promotes the welfare of the schools. 

2. A board regulation intended to main- 
tain a competent teaching staff clearly pro- 
motes the welfare of the schools and hence 
cannot, of itself, be considered ‘“unreason- 
able.” 

3. A board regulation requiring tenure 
teachers to signify in advance whether they 
will be on hand to teach the following 
school year is not unreasonable. 

Two other aspects of this case carry 
significance. 

First: The court interpretation of the 
term “reasonable” helped to define the 
limits of the legislative enactment under 
which local boards in Minnesota were em- 
powered to enact resolutions relating to 
the government and administration of their 
schools. In doing so, it becomes apparent 
that this judicial opinion thus achieved, 
certainly, not less than equal importance 
with the original legislative enactment. 

Second: Conversely, the actual resolu- 
tion of the Minneapolis board, intended 
as it was to promote the welfare of the 
schools — and being so adjudged by the 
court — helped to define the details of 
the legislative enactment. Thus, in essence, 
the board resolution achieved the effect of 
legislation at the local level. 

* * * 

Editorial Note: Should readers desire to 
secure the complete opinion of the court 
in this case, it is probable that the larger 
law offices, the law schools, or the Bar 
Association libraries in their localities will 
permit access to the volumes of the Na- 
tional Reporter System, in which the 
court’s decision appears. 
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A Desert 
Community 
Strives for 

Better Schools 


Rollin C. Fox* 


If Needles, Calif., were the same as so 
many other communities, this narrative 
might be the story that is being related 
in countless cities of 5000 population 
throughout the United States. In this small 
desert community unusual factors have 
made it difficult, although challenging, to 
develop good schools and other desirable 
public services. 

In the operation of the school program 
in Needles the matter of geography alone 
staggers one’s imagination. The county 
seat, San Bernardino City, is 235 miles 
to the west. In California, it should be 
explained, the county offices perform 
countless services necessary for localities 
educationally and otherwise. San Bernard- 
ino is likewise the nearest California city 
to Needles, as cities are usually defined, 
and the nearest source for the procurement 
of service, supplies, and equipment. 

It should be added that the school dis- 
trict is one of the largest although sparsely 


*Superintendent of Schools, Needles, Calif 
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A first grade reading class. In Needles the fundamentals are 
emphasized more strongly then ever. 


populated, in geographical size, in dur na- 
tion, being nearly five times the size of 
the state of Rhode Island, over twice as 
large as Delaware, and larger than all of 
Connecticut. One of our elementary schools 
is at Parker Dam which is 86 miles from 
Needles, and another elementary school is 
42 miles from the city in the opposite di- 
rection. 

Another significant geographical factor 
is the desert heat from late spring to early 
fall, during which time Needles is often 
reported by the weatherman as being the 
hottest place in the United States. In- 
determinable stretches of hot desert waste 
land — more than 300 miles in almost any 
direction — separate Needles from its sis- 
ter communities. 

So comparable are the characteristics of 
the surrounding area with the North Afri- 


can desert that United States Army troops 
were trained by the tens of thousands in 
the Needles area for desert warfare in 
World War II. It has taken Needles a 
long time to recover from the impact of 
this wartime activity which was character- 
ized by rocketing prices, dire scarcity of 
housing, overtaxing of all kinds of facili- 
ties, softening of parental control, dis- 
integration of the school staff, and deterio- 
ration in the school program. 

Following the war Needles’ principal 
industry, the Santa Fe Railway, moved its 
divisional headquarters and its repair shops 
elsewhere. 


Community Improvements Made 

A time for taking inventory of its needs 
and winning public support for critically 
necessary improvements was bound to 





Typical New School Buildings planned and constructed to provide environment for a comprehensive school program. 
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Top left: an automotive class. Top right: instrumental music is offered throughout the middle and upper grades. 

Middle left: drill in fundamental subjects has a proper place in the instructional scheme. Middle right: a junior 

high school class in foods. Lower ieft: the high school library is a place for study and work under supervision. 
Lower right: projects are an essential part of the junior high school social studies. 


come. A series of advances were spear- 
headed by a nucleus of citizens who had 
faith in Needles. A new civic center was 
created by rehabilitating a former Santa 
le building; a sewer system, long overt 
due constructed; a bond issue for 
new elementary s¢ hools was voted, follow 
ing a former defeat; street improvements 


was 


30 


were made; a municipal hospital was 
erected; and a housing project has been 
completed. New motels and other estab- 
lishments have been erected to accommo 
date the increasing number of tourists who 
find Needles a convenient and almost nec- 
essary overnight stopping off place. Fishing 
and boating on the Colorado River which 


flows through Needles have been promoted 
as year-round recreation 

In rejuvenating the schools leadership 
was taken by the board of school trustees 
and the former superintendent 
whose objective was to give Needles the 
best educational opportunities which the 
community could afford. To that end every 


SC hool 
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beard decision is based upon how it will 
iffect the welfare of the boys and girls. 
One new elementary school has _ been 
erected to replace dilapidated former army 
barracks that were pressed into service for 
several years. Other antiquated, unsafe, 
and unsatisfactory elementary classrooms 
were replaced and the remaining structures 
rehabilitated. A rural school was mod- 
ernized and enlarged; another is in the 
process of construction, replacing a war 
time temporary structure never intended 
for school use. Emergency improvements 
have been made in the high school plant. 
It is the decision of the trustees to invite 
a representative community group of citi- 
zens to study the adequacy of the high 
school facilities in the expectation that 
necessary alterations and new construction 
can be effected to make possible a satisfac- 
tory high school program. 


Teaching Improvement Sought 

Knowing that the real core of education 
is not in the magnificence of its school 
buildings and equipment, but is measured 
more properly by the performance of its 
teachers and other personnel, the trustees 
set about studying how to improve the 
caliber of persons employed in the schools. 
The trustees recognized certain conditions 
iffecting recruiting and retaining of all 
school personnel: the geographical detach- 
ment of Needles, resulting in its limited 
cultural and recreational activities, its re- 
stricted shopping facilities, and its un- 
favorable distance of 250 miles or more 
from institutions of higher education; the 
shortage of teacher housing; and the im- 
pending need to develop higher standards 
in teaching and other school services. 

The first accomplishment was a plan for 
vearly re-examination and revision of the 
inadequate salary schedule by mutual ef 
forts with the local teachers association 
and the noncertificated employees. Empha- 
sis was also given to increasing the general 
level of qualifications of the staff by re- 
cruiting more highly trained and experi- 
enced teachers and other staff members 
who would become adjusted to the Needles 
environmental factors. The supporting 
services are being enlarged and staffed by 
persons better qualified for their positions, 
particularly in business services, building 
operation and maintenance, and _ office 
Services 

\ contract has been made with the 
county education office for the services 
of their consultants and other experts to 
assist in the Needles schools. A resident 
curriculum consultant from the county of- 
fice is located in Needles. The former 
single PTA has been rebuilt into one for 
each school, and in the rural schools the 
parent groups have become more interested 
and active. With the assistance of the 
teacher training institutions and the county 
office the local teacher institutes have in 
the judgment of the staff been made more 
meaningful and practical by emphasis be- 

Concluded or R 6 
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Top: individually or in groups teachers learn to make well considered long 

range and daily lesson plans. Center: teaching of United States history and 

government is required in all curricula. A high school class. Bottom: there 
is satisfaction in creating something beautiful 





“All Aleard™ 





That the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation is increasingly recognized as play- 
ing a major role among the organizations 
in America concerned with the advance- 
ment of public education was evident to 
the 575 board members from 42 states 
and their 238 visitors and guests attending 
the 1953 Convention in Atlantic City, 
February 12-14. States registering 10 or 
more board members were N. J. (106), 
Calif. (81), Pa. (79), Ill. (49), N. Y. 
(34), Mich. (28), Tex. (20), Mass. (15), 
Wis. (14), Ohio (13), Utah (13), Minn. 
(12), and Tenn. (10). 

For the first time, the meeting was thor- 
oughly covered by newsmen representing 
the AP, the UP, the INS, and the local 
press, as well as by special writers from 
several states and for a number of maga- 
zines. The New York Times reported our 
activities each day, and papers in other 
cities carried items on some significant 
actions. 


Smith Elected President 


Clifton B. Smith of Freeport, N. Y., was 
elected N.S.B.A._ president, succeeding 
F. H. Trotter of Chattanooga, Tenn., who 
has served the association so ably during 
the past two years. Mr. Smith has had 
long contact with the school boards asso- 
ciation movement. He is a past president 
of the New York State School Boards As- 
sociation, Inc., and has been a member of 
the N.S.B.A. executive committee since 
1948. 

Other officers and directors elected at 
this year’s convention include J. G. Strat- 
ton, Clinton, Okla., first vice-president; 
Mr's. H. M. Mulberry, Chicago, IIl., second 
vice-president; Robert M. Cole, Spring- 
field, Ill., treasurer; and Edwin T. Coul- 
bourn, Suffolk, Va., Mrs. Oscar E. Hedin, 
Willmar, Minn., W. I. Kocurek, Austin, 
Tex., William A. Mitchell, Hightstown, 
N. J., Mrs. Russell B. Petty, Ogden, Utah, 
Grant L. Stowell, Pocatello, Idaho, direc- 
tors. 

Carry-over directors are Russell B. 
Creaser, Watertown, S. Dak., Dr. Taylor 
T. Hicks, Prescott, Ariz., Jack Merchant, 
Crockett, Calif.,O. H. Roberts, Jr., Evans- 
ville, Ind., James W. Whitehead, New 
Bedford, Mass., and J. H. Woodall, Sr., 
Woodland, Ga. As immediate past presi- 
dent, Mr. Trotter continues to be a voting 
member of the executive committee which 


NSBA Convention Highlights 


Edward M. Tuttle 


is thus composed of 17 members from 16 
states widely representative of the entire 
country. 


Board Members Who Came Late 

In spite of the greatly increased number 
of board members attending the N.S.B.A. 
convention, a large number of others came 
with their superintendents for the meeting 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, February 14-19, and _ so 
missed the program especially designed for 
them. This is a situation which needs to 
be corrected. Ideally, board members 
should plan to arrive for the N.S.B.A. 
convention Thursday, Friday, and. Satur- 
day and stay over for as much as possible 
of the A.A.S.A. meeting. They can come 
in advance of their superintendent and 
join him later, or if he comes early with 
them, he will be welcome as a guest at the 
N.S.B.A. sessions. 

The number of board members in At- 
lantic City this year for both the N.S.B.A. 
and A.A.S.A. meetings was a matter of 
general comment, and is a wholesome in- 
dication of the growing spirit of co-opera- 


tion and good fellowship between the two 
groups. In one joint session on Monday 
afternoon devoted to “Printed Policies for 
School Boards,” a show of hands brought 
a gasp of astonishment when it was found 
that board members out-numbered super- 
intendents 2 to 1 in the audience of some 
500 persons. A good sprinkling of board 
members was to be found in practically 
every session and section of the A.A.S.A. 


Plan Now for 1954 


The time and place of the 1954 N.S.B.A. 
and A.A.S.A. conventions have already 
been set. The National School Boards As- 
sociation will meet on Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, February 11, 12, and 13, in 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall hotels in At- 
lantic City. The meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators with 
its extensive program and huge commercial 
and architectural exhibits will imme- 
diately follow in the Atlantic City Audi- 
torium and adjacent hotels, February 13 
18, 1954. 

Make a note of the above dates and 
begin planning now to have your board 





The Banquet at Haddon Hall Hotel, 
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represented at 
meetings. 


these important national 


School Board Representation 

\ question for serious consideration is 
how many members from a given local 
board should attend the national meeting 
each year. Except in cases where a local 
superintendent or board member holds a 
national office or has a prominent place 
on the program, it is questionable whether 
the entire board is justified in attending 
at public expense. Taxpayers may properly 
come to question any wholesale and _ re- 
peated attendance which appears designed 
more for pleasure than for purpose. A bet- 
ter plan would seem to be to work out a 
system of rotation so that one or two 
members represent the board each year, 
and all have at least one such opportunity 
during their term of office. We know of 
one board where two members are elected 
each year, which has adopted the policy 
of sending these new members to the na- 
tional convention as a means of helping 
to inspire and orient them in their service. 
rhis looks like a good idea. 


Journal’s Co-operation Appreciated 


Among the resolutions adopted at the 
N.S.B.A. convention was one reading as 
follows: 

Wuereas, Mr. William C. Bruce, editor of the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BoArD JOURNAL, has gener 
ously provided space in his magazine for the 
regular publication of National School Boards 
Association articles; 

Be It Resolved, that the Asscciation extend to 
Mr. Bruce its most appreciation and 
thanks for this valuable service, and that a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to him 

When the audience of several hundred 


sincere 


g,' 


toby ae 
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attending the business session of the con- 
vention was asked by J. G. Stratton, chair- 
man of the resolutions committee, how 
many were regular readers of the JOURNAL, 
it appeared as though practically every 
hand was raised. Mr. Bruce was with us at 
the time and throughout the meeting as a 
most welcome guest. 


Resolution on Public Laws 
815 and 874 

After voting to continue its special com- 
mittee for the study of general Federal Aid 
to Education for another year without en- 
tertaining any discussion or action on that 
subject until the next «onvention, the dele- 
gates unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
on the extension of federal assistance to 
schools in federally affected areas, as fol 
lows: 


WHeEreEas, certain activities of the Federal 
Government such as air bases, atomic energy 
plants, shipyards, etc., have imposed and ar 


continuing to impose financial hardships on those 
public schools in federally affected 
have experienced a large influx’ of 
children, and 

Wuereas, the Congress of the United States 
through enactment of Public Law 815 and Pub 
lic Law 874, due to expire in June, 1953, has 
recognized the responsibility of the Federal Gov 
ernment to assist local school districts in meeting 
emergency conditions in federally affected areas 
without endangering or usurping state and local 
control of public education; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the National 
School Boards Association and each of its mem 
ber state associations actively urge the Congress 
of the United States to continue the program 
of federal assistance to schools in federally affected 
areas by increasing the appropriations for and 
extending the provisions of Public 
Public Law 874 until such time as 


areas which 


school-age 


Law 815 and 
federally in 
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February 14, 1953. President Trotter at the mike. 

































































duced, emergency conditions no longer impose a 
financial hardship on the local public schools 


Concern Over Educational TV 


One of the most important subjects to 
come before the N.S.B.A. convention was 
the matter of utilizing the television chan- 
nels temporarily reserved for educational ap- 
plications. In a dramatic address, the Hon. 
Paul A. Walker, chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, pointed out 
to the board members that the end of blan- 
ket reservations will come on June 2, 1953, 
and that to date applications had been re- 
ceived by the FCC for only 21 of the 242 
designated channels. He declared that the 
question of any general extension of time 
is very much in doubt, and that the forces 
of opposition to educational stations are 
steadily at work advocating a policy of 
delay in the hope that after June 2 choice 
stations will be subject to their applica- 
tions on which in some cases they are 
prepared to spend from $25,000 to $50,000 
in presenting their claims. 

Mr. Walker urged with all the emphasis 
at his command that educational agencies 
and organizations make the greatest pos- 
sible effort to make progress toward taking 
up the reserved channels in the individual 
communities, and said that the FCC would 
give sympathetic consideration to such ef- 
forts, but could not defend channels 
against commercial applications when there 
was no evidence of intent or earnest en- 
deavor on the part of educational interests 
to avail themselves of the opportunities 
presented. 

In the light of this situation, the 
N.S.B.A. delegates in their business session 
unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

Wuereas, the Federal Communications Com 
mission has reserved 242 television channels for 
educational throughout the United States, 
and 

WHEREAS, we recognize that television affords 
one of the greatest opportunities for educational 
advancement ; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, that the National 
School Boards Association commend the Federal 
Communications Commission for making such 
provision, and urge that state and local educa 
tional authorities make every effort to take ad 
vantage of these facilities before the expiration 
date of June 2, 1953, and to take action to 
communicate with the Federal Communications 
Commission about intentions to utilize TV chan 
nels even though may at this time 
prevent immediate educational uses of television, 

And Be It Further Resolved, that the National 
School Boards Association request the Federal 
Communications Commission to grant one year’s 
extension to the time in which organizations may 
make application for educational channels on TV 
and hold these channels during this period. 


uses 


obst ac les 


Teaching About the United Nations 


A spirited discussion took place in the 
business session on Saturday morning con- 
cerning the place that the United Nations 
and uNEsco should occupy in the school 
curriculum. As originally proposed by the 
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resolutions committee, the delegates were 
_ called upon simply to vote support of the 
United Nations’ principles and objectives 
as the best basis for international co- 
operation. Several delegates felt that the 
resolution lacked vitality and did not go 
far enough in indicating how the schools 
might properly give instruction about the 
United Nations, with the understanding 
that it would be left to each local district 
to determine the manner and method of 
such teaching. As finally adopted by a 
vote of slightly more than 3 to 1, the 
resolution read as follows: 
Wiereas, the United Nations was 
for the advancement of 
international understanding ; 
Therefore Be It Resolved, 
Boards Association 
principles 


organized 
world peace and bette: 
National 

United 
best 
recom 


that the 
School support the 


Nations’ and objectives as the 
international and 
that at maturity and grade 
levels adequate instruction be given in the public 


schools about the United Nations (UN) 


basis for co-operation, 


mend appropriate 


and the 


United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul 
tural Organization (UNESCO) as a part of the 
instruction in civics, United States history, and 


related subjects 


Looking Ahead 


In concluding my report to the N.S.B.A 
Convention on progress made during the 
past year, I emphasized the fact that 
school board associations, state and na 
tional, belong to the local boards of this 
country. They are more than nice socie 
ties in which it is pleasant to hold mem 
bership and to attend an occasional meet 
ing. They are serious working organizations 
whose influence for the constructive im- 
provement of public education at all levels 
is beyond calculation. Working with both 
the public and the profession, and legally 
responsible for providing the best possible 
educational facilities for America’s chil- 
dren, youth, and adults, school boards oc- 
cupy a key position of utmost importance 
The.time has gone by when local boards 
can remain in isolation and hope to do a 
satisfactory job. They must come together 
with their colleagues to exchange ideas and 
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PRE-EMINENCE 


W hat nobler employment, or more 
valuable to the State, than that of 
the man who instructs the rising 
generation! —Cicero (106-43 B.C. ) 


How valuable do people ‘generally con- 
sider the profession of teaching in America 
today? Do teachers themselves look upon 
their employment as noble in the sense 
that it is a rare and privileged opportunity 
to serve their community, state, and na- 
tion? Are the tangible as well as the 
imponderable rewards of teaching com- 
mensurate with this idea of its pre- 
eminence? If we were really efficient and 
foresighted, as we like to think we are, 
should we not be seeking the highest quali- 
fied among us to be the teachers of our 
children and youth? Should we not be in- 
sisting that these teacher-leaders receive 
the finest advance preparation for their 
task and every possible assistance while 
on the job? Should we not be placing the 
rewards to teachers at the very top in the 
scale of public service? In short, is there 
any evidence that we agree with the view 
expressed by a great Roman statesman 
two thousand years ago? — FE. M. 7. 
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to perfect the machinery which will in- 
crease their own effectiveness and service. 
This machinery is the school boards asso- 
ciation. Every local board should be an 
active member of its state school boards 
association, and every state association 
should be a fully affiliated member of the 
National School Boards Association. We 
have made very considerable progress 
toward this goal in the past few years. 
But the need is urgent that we make more 
and faster progress, that we build up our 
associated strength to the point where it 
becomes an outstanding instrument for 
the advancement of public education in 
America. 


Summary of Discussion Groups on — 





Boards of Education 


and 


Personnel Policies Ben Miller 


Nineteen groups reported, comprising a 
total of 412 persons of whom 337 were board 
members: 51 school administrators; 27 other 
participants. They represented a total of 341 
school districts, 190 of these districts having 
written or partially written policies 

Evervone agreed that school board policies 


*Recprder in Chief, Ellenville, N. \ 
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should be in written form with the following 
advantages voiced by a majority of the dis- 
cussion groups 

1. Clarifies position of board members, ad- 
ministrative staff, teachers, and other employees 
as to duties, responsibilities, and extent of 
authority 

>. Helps administrative staff in relations with 
school personnel, board members, and_ public. 





3. Tends to aid in employment of teaching 
and nonteaching personnel. 

4. Acts as aid in indoctrinating new school 
board members. 

5. Constrains overzealous board members and 
prevents hasty board decisions. 

6. Makes for orderly procedure at 
meetings. 

7. Improves school staff morale through con- 
sistency of action and elimination of iavoritism 

8. Saves time for administrative staff and 
board, making for better efficiency 

9. Permits continuity during changes on boards 
and administrative staffs 

10. Aids public relations 
of action. 

11. Eliminates 
procedures. 

12. Adds dignity to school system 

13. May aveid formation of unions. 

There was some indecision whether there should 
be a procedure for interpreting policy. 


board 


through consistency 


contusion by clarification of 


Disadvantages Noted 


The few disadvantages of a written school 
board policy listed were: 

1. Policies may become static through lack ot 
review or revision. 

2. Policies may lack a certain degree of flexi 
bility. 

3. There is a possible lack of distribution to 
all connected with or interested in school systems 

The consensus of opinion on how to arrive 
at good personnel policies and keep them con 
tinuously effective included the following: 

1. Co-operative study by boards of education 
with teaching and nonteaching staffs, school ad- 
ministrators, PTA, and other lay groups 

2. Study of regulations and policies of other 
schools 

3. Study past minutes. 

4. Put usual practices into written form 

5. Make a periodical review and revision of 
policies. 

6. Distribute 
possible. 

Most of the discussion groups agreed that a 
good set of school board personnel policies should 
include a liberal leave of absence policy; such 
a policy to include sick leave, maternity leave, 
sabbatical leave, family emergency leave, in 
service training leave, and community service 
leave for jury duty, etc. 

Most participants were favorably inclined to 
allow a cumulative clause in the sick leave policy. 


written policy as widely as 


Other Factors 


The discussion of 
be included in 
touched on: 

1. Tenure 

2. Retirement 

3. Social security 
4. Professional growth 
« 
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other factors which could 
a good set of personnel policie 


. Health insurance 
Complaint procedure 
. Recruitment 

8. Unionism (if present) 

9. Public relations 

10. Extracurricula activities 

The majority of the groups were definitely in 
favor of having all complaints go through 
channels, ie., from principal to superintendent 
to board, but they were just as definite that 
the door to the board must remain open at 
all times 

The boards represented in many of the groups 
seem to use the 10 months’ basis for the 
employment of school personnel. Opinion was 
divided on the advantages of the 10 and 12 
months’ systems of payment. 

One group presented the following resolution, 
“That the National School Boards Association 
draw up a model outline or guide of personnel 
policies for guidance of state and local members’ 


usage.” 
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Four Basic Principles — 








How School Boards Operate 


lhere is considerable evidence to sup 
port the contention that present-day school 
boards take their work seriously and spend 
untold hours in the discharge of their 
duties. Monthly meetings somehow have 
changed to semimonthly sessions, liberally 
interlaced with special sessions devoted to 
the solution of every conceivable kind of 
school problem. In considering the best 
practice now followed in the actual con- 
duct of board sessions, it is well to point 
out that meetings which bear the greatest 
fruit are those which have been carefully 
structured in advance. This is not to sug- 
gest that either regular meetings or com 
mittee meetings can or should be so strait- 
jacketed that opportunities for spontane- 
ous creative action are not present. It does 
suggest that meetings without a carefully 
planned agenda are costly in terms of the 
valuable time of all concerned. 

Although it is an almost universal prac- 
tice to have the superintendent of schools 
construct the agenda, there is considerable 
merit in having the whole board make 
suggestions of items to include for the 
next session. The agenda should be sent 
to all members of the board so that they 
may study the contents at least two days 
in advance of the meeting. When the re- 
sponsibility for preparing the agenda rests 
entirely with the administrator, it is espe- 
cially important that it be sent out well 
ahead of the meeting. Board members are 
sensitive about having to come to decisions 
without previous knowledge of the sub 
jects to be considered. Whenever possible 
the superintendent should make available 
to all board members every bit of informa 
tion which can be brought to bear on any 
proposal. 

Recent community interest in the affairs 
of the schools and the growing attendance 
of the public at board meetings suggests 
that a newspaper story listing topics to 
be discussed will help to keep the affairs 
of the system in clear focus. It is some- 
times argued that the trials of a board 
are sufficiently onerous without inviting 
trouble. Many board members feel that it 
is better to debate the general problems of 
the district in a situation where the citi- 
zens know what is taking place rather than 
have any citizens disturbed by an accom- 
plished fact. It can be reasoned that every 
citizen has the same right to know what 
the board is to consider at its 
as the board member himself. 


meetings 


Moline, I 
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Another matter of accepted routine is 
to provide all members of the board with 
complete financial statements on every 
phase of the educational program where 
money is spent. This should be done as 
often as practicable. monthly if possible, 
and only less frequently if clerical assist- 
ance makes the practice difficult. In addi- 
tion to the general accounts, athletic funds, 
concession receipts, and extracurricular 
funds of all schools in the district should 
be made available at least once each year 
and more often if possible. Needless to say, 
these reports should be given to the press 
and radio for whatever use they may be 
able to make of them. Suitable explanatory 
statements may be needed to accompany 


the cold figures so they may take on 
meaning. 
1. Members of the Board Have 


Legal Status Only When They Act 
in an Official Board Meeting. 
This seems to be one of the first pre- 


requisites for good board membership, and 
board members generally recognize the wis- 
dom of this policy. A board member pos- 
sesses status because of his legal position, 
but he cannot act alone, nor can he com- 
mit his associates to action except at regu 
larly constituted board meetings. Experi 
ence dictates to board members in_ this 
matter and failure to follow the principle 
almost invariably leads to disharmony, 
confusion, and disturbance both on the 
board and among members of the staff. 
Mort! had this in mind when he stated 
that “‘No member of the board as an indi- 
vidual may command the services of any 
school employee.” That system § succeeds 
best where the board member recognizes 
and exercises his responsibilities judiciously 
in their proper setting. 


2. The Board Works as a Cohesive 
Interactive Unit Usually on 
“Committee of the Whole” Basis. 


the 


One of the unique characteristics of Amer- 
ican education is its ability to adapt itself 
to the changing demands of society. A cur- 
riculum which may fit the specific needs of 
a specific moment in time may be unsuited 
to another later date. The new curriculum 
devised to meet the new situation is 
usually created in the face of fearful re- 
sistance, but the important point is that 

Paul R. Mort, P hool Administration 


4 


change is possible under the freedom per- 
mitted in free schools. This is stated as 
the preface to a change which seems to be 
indicated in what seems to have become 
accepted almost as an axiom in good board 
procedure, namely that the board must 
always act as a unit. Illustrative of the 
accepted practice is the statement of the 
Great Neck, N. Y., co-operative school 
study* which reported “It is recommended 
that the present committee organization of 
the board of education be abolished. The 
board of education should act as a unit.” 

Another statement expressing a similar 
point of view with similar implications 
was made in a survey of the New Haven, 
Conn., public schools.” The committee 
stated, “It may be reported unequivocably 
that there is no need for any standing sub- 
committees and that best practice denies 
them.” 

It may be reported that this practice has 
been accepted by many boards. The Mo- 
line, Ill., board of education writes the 
policy into its Handbook of Rules and 
Regulations as follows: 

The Board shall have a Standing Committee 

designated as a Committee of the Whole Board 
with the president as chairman. The committee 
shall meet at such times as may be designated by 
the president or by action of a majority of the 
board for consideration of any subject referred to 
it by the board. 
This particular board has followed the 
practice of meeting as a committee every 
two weeks to discuss new items of business. 
Another school board reports: 

We doubt the wisdom of special committees at 
any time. For boards of excessive numbers special 
committees may be necessary but not for moder- 
ate sized boards 
This reaction is repeated by many boards 
and their administrators. 

But a new note seems to be creeping 
into the thinking of some thoughtful stu- 
dents of board action both on the adminis- 
trative and the board sides of the problem. 
One able administrator reports: 

My thinking has changed in recent years re- 
garding the committee of the whole concept. I 
was an opponent of all except short term special 
assignment committees. However, I have moved 
from two districts where such a practice was in 
operation to one in which we have four standing 
committees. These committees call upon the ad 
ministration to gather any necessary data and the 
committee chairman presents the resolution at the 
board meeting. This also permits a strict adher 
ence to parliamentary procedure 


Teachers College Great Neck Co-operative Stud 
Condensed Report Prepared by Great Neck, N. Y , Board 
{ Education, 1948, p. 11 

Harvard 


the People 


Graduate hool of Educatior ren of 
Cambridge, Mass 194 1 
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The non-committee approach tends to make a 
one man show of the superintendent and may 
result in a board member making statements or 
taking action that is not conducive for the welfare 
of the system, the board or himself. 

Further, I am inclined to believe that the com- 
mittee system is in keeping with our concept of 
government under law. It reduces time, saves 
wear and tear on the administrator, and removes 
him as a disproportionately large target for the 
audience and board members. It establishes a 
sharing process that is found to be quite 
wholesome 

The judgment of this administrator is 
shared by some board members and super- 
intendents. In these days when the better 
boards are made up of highly competent 
persons possessed of a great reservoir of 
talent and experience in business and the 
professions it is unrealistic not to tap such 
abilities. 

A compromise between no committees 
and many special committees seems to be 
developing. Committees where chosen are 
limited in duration, and must report to the 
whole board either in writing or orally if 
the issue concerns formulating a new 
policy. 

The Bloomington, Ill., school board re- 
ports that it uses the limited committee 
system and that the plan works quite suc- 
cessfully. The handbook of rules and regu- 
lations for that system has this to say 
about committees: 

The Board of Education may authorize the 
President to appoint such committees as it may 
from time to time deem necessary and desirable. 

In the event standing committees are author- 
ized, the standing committees of the Board of 
Education shall be appointed by the President as 
soon as practicable after the annual election in 
April of each year. 

Special temporary committees when appointed 
shall be appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Board 

The function of all committees shall be fact 
finding, deliberative, but never legislative or ad- 
ministrative. The President shall be ex-officio 
member of all committees and shall be notified 
of all meetings: of such committees. All action 
taken by any committee shall be subject to rati- 
fication and approval by the Board 

By whatever plan of committee organi- 
zation the board employs, it is the un- 
written practice to have the superintend- 
ent of schools present. Although the 
president of the board is legally an ex-officio 
member of committees, it is not always 
possible for him to be present. Since the 
business of the schools is the major pro- 
fessional concern of the superintendent, it 
is imperative that he be present at all 
meetings of the board, including committee 
meetings. 

An interesting plan is employed by the 
South Orange-Maplewood, N. J., board of 
education. This board consists of nine 
members including the president. The 
board is divided into two sections, one to 
deal with matters of business and the 
other to concern itself with educational 
affairs. The president of the board and 
the superintendent of schools meet with 
each of these groups as they consider prob- 
lems within their respective committee 
fields. 


In the final analysis, the most important 
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ingredient in the matter of school board 
organization is that of mutual confidence 
and understanding. Unless this exists any 
board without committees or with a large 
number of committees will have a hard 
time succeeding. 


3. The Board Defines Board Poli- 
cies in the Best Interest of the School 
District. 

Within recent times there has been an 
especially sharp interest evidenced in this 
matter. At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional School Boards Association held in 
St. Louis, Mo., on February 22, 1952, 
twenty groups totaling 298 participants 
and representing 237 board members, 42 
administrators, and 19 others considered 
the problem of written board policies. Al- 
together 265 schooi districts were repre- 
sented, and of this number 93 or 35 per 
cent indicated they had written policies. 

Whether a board writes out its policies 
or not, it is governed by a body of policy 
which has grown out of its tradition and 
experience. If these policies are good, then 
they should be made available in such 
form as will be helpful to the board itself, 
to staff members, and to citizens of the 
district. 

One caution should be observed by 
boards writing a first statement of policy 
or rewriting a statement, and that is to 
stay as closely as possible to broad pro- 
nouncements. Stating these clearly and 
succinctly will permit flexible operation of 
the schools. Handbooks of policy which 
go into great detail are stultifying and 
limiting. Such statements are likely to get 
out of the area of policy into the field of 
day-to-day administration, and will lead 
to confusion, misunderstanding, and frus- 
tration. 

It is good to keep in mind the admoni- 
tion of the Harvard* Survey Group when 
it said: 

What is needed and what is indicated by the 
very nature of our times is a fundamental broad 
ening of the base of both public and professional 


participation in the development of public policy 
in education. 


This is an extremely desirable goal and 
one which even the best boards will find 
difficult in achieving. This is both a try- 
ing and exciting period to serve on school 
boards. Discoveries in good practice in 
human understanding are among the best 
rewards of such service. Boards of educa- 
tion and school administration must keep 
before them one essential fact: The mem- 
bers of the school community are always 
changing. Teachers retire and new ones 
take their places. These beginners need to 
be advised of the local ideals and prac- 
tices of education and asked to share in 
the task of improving these ideals and 
practices. The parent group is slowly but 
certainly changing. Older parents are re- 
tiring from the scene of active interest in 
the schools, and a great flood of new par- 
ents arrive highly enthusiastic over a new 


*Harvard Graduate School, op. cit., p. 193 








experience. It must always be assumed 
that the story of the schools must be told 
and retold because there are so many who 
are hearing it for the first time. The school 
board and the school administrator would 
do well to follow the lead of the Boy and 
Girl Scouts of America, and the Parent 
Teacher Association by capitalizing on 
this never ceasing source of new power for 
the improvement of the schools. 


4. Board and Committee Meetings 
Are Always Open to the Public. 

There seems to be no disagreement on 
the point that school board business is of 
concern to the community and there can 
be no excuse for so-called executive ses 
sions or “star chamber” meetings. The 
very fact that boards feel they must oper- 
ate behind closed doors is enough to create 
suspicion on what they regard their func- 
tion to be. It is quite possible that matters 
often regarded as improper to discuss in 
open hearing, if properly presented would 
receive fair treatment by the press and by 
such members of the community who may 
come to board meetings. Quite often fail- 
ure to bring the community along results 
in greater disaster than putting the facts 
before them will do. 

Some may properly inquire what will 
happen if personal matters concerning the 
future career of teachers or other staff 
members must be discussed. If experience 
has shown that such matters cannot be 
considered discreetly, then there may be 
cause for dealing with the problems by 
correspondence or by telephone. The na- 
tional temper calls for open treatment of 
all issues and poses a fine question for 
school boards. The board must not place 
itself in the position of censor and judge 
without allowing the community to know 
what is being decided. Americans are pre- 
eminently fair in their ultimate judgments. 
Considerable attention needs to be given to 
finding answers to specific questions of this 


nature. 
nd + * 


School board members should recognize 
that they are involved in a process which 
calls for the best intelligence of the best 
citizens in the community. This is essen 
tially a sharing of responsibility in making 
important decisions concerning the schools 
Good board members realize they cannot 
play politics in any but its publicly benefi- 
cent forms. They share the good experi- 
ence of their fellow board members and the 
educational staff. Being a good member 
calls for subordinating prejudice to reason. 
A top notch board states what it believes 
in writing so that everyone in the com- 
munity may understand their base of oper- 
ation. All persons in the school system are 
given an opportunity to express themselves 
on issues that relate to them. All board 
policies are matters of public concern and 
therefore the public has a right to know 
what is being considered and what deci- 
sions are being made. 
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Teaching ak oreign Language in the Grades 


America’s position as a leader of the {ree 
world and membership in the United Nations 
ind other international bodies poses new re- 
sponsibilities for education. One such chal 
lenge was detined by Dr. Earl James McGrath, 
U. S$. Commissioner of Education, in an ad- 
dress last May before the 35th Annual Meet- 
g of the Central States Modern Language 
leachers Association, in which he said: “If 
the United States is to discharge its obligations 
in this regard) wisely and well, our citizens 
must understand other peoples and other cul- 
tures. To such understanding many 
\mericans must command a knowledge of one 
or more foreign languages 
If they are to these language 
skills,” he continued, ‘our school system must 
provide opportunity beginning in the early 
grades for children to study other 
My first proposal then is that there 
ye a complete reconsideration of the place of 
foreign language study in American elemen- 
tary education 


gain 


acquire 


many 


tongues 


he stated, expressing a hope 
1 reappraisal would lead to the 
foreign language at least on an 
yptional basis in many of our schools be 
ginning in the fourth, fifth, or sixth grades 

It is in the national interest 


that ‘“‘such 
ollering ol 


for members 
§ the profession and laymen to unite their 
energies in an effort to increase the study of 
foreign languages among our people,” he ad- 
vised, adding that “in this I firmly 
believe they will be making a vital contribu- 
tion to the well-being of our people, to our 
ational and 
derstanding and peace.’ 


doing 


prosperity to international un- 
He also advocated giving greater emphasis 
| the high 


to language nation’s 
schools and colleges pointing out that “it is 


instruction in 


particularly important that young people who 


have begun the study of a foreign language in 


1 


the grades have the opportunity to continue 
their study through the secondary school and 
ollege unfortunate 


has 


occurred at both these levels in recent decades 


years 


ind deploring the ‘ 
enrollments that 


drop in foreign language 


Office of Education Conference 
In response to the interest kind!ed by these 
the U. S 


Office of Education sponsored i “Conference 


proposals of the Commissioner 
mn the Role of Foreign Languages in American 
S January 15-16, in 


to consider wavs 


choots 


D.C 


Washington 
ind means of extend 
learning to an 


ng opportunity for language 


increasing number ot American young people * 


* The Conferer Report is now a 
limited ply from Marjor Johnstor 
ternational Educatior U. S. Office of 


ee 


iilable tree I 
Division of In 
Education, Wast 
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More than 
cation 


300 leaders in the field of edu- 


and modern languages participated, 


including school administrators, elementary 
school curriculum specialists, college deans 
ind language teachers. Representatives of 


business, labor, parents, and patriotic groups 
ilso attended 
Following a keynote speech by the Com 


missioner of Education, Professor 


Hobbs 


Teachers 


Nicholas 
of the George Peabody College for 
reviewed the findings of educational 
psychologists on child development and lan 


guage learning. Two panel discussions pro 


‘The Ad 


School 


viding information 
Outlook on 


Language Programs 


background 
ministrator’s Elementary 
Alonzo G 
York’s 

The Education of 
Teachers,”’ led 
the 


Instruction 


led by Grace 


New 
ind 
Language 
Mackenzie 
Curriculum 


issociate dean of University’s 


School of Education 
Elementary School 


by Gordon N 


Department of 


chairman of 
ind 
Columbia University 


it Teachers College 


were interesting features of the meeting 

On three occasions the Conference broke up 
into separate Work Groups that respectively 
considered aims and objectives of a foreign 
language program for children of elementary 
school age and related problems of adminis- 
tration, curriculum, teacher education 
Difficulties to be overcome in providing this 


and 


instruction and successful practices in grade 
schools already offering this subject were a 
focus for attention 

At the evening session the gathering viewed 
films that showed a marked contrast in the 
approach to teaching foreign languages in use 
in two large city school systems — Cleveland 
where a modern language, frequently French 
is introduced in the second semester of grade 
1 as part of an enriched curriculum for 
gifted pupils with IQ’s ranging from 115 te 
125 and over and Los Angeles where regular 
classroom teachers trained in special in-serv 
ice institutes and workshops teach conversa- 
tional Spanish to all the children in the city’s 
elementary schools, from kindergarten through 
grade 6. 


Current Status of Language 
Instruction 


Although as Alonzo G. Grace 
dean of the School of Education at New York 
University, told the “the idea of 
teaching a foreign language in the elementary 
school is not new in American education,” and 
‘a variety of effect 
for years,” the number reached by these activi 
that in the 
American 


associate 


meeting 


programs have been in 


ties has been relatively few so 


past only a small percentage ot 


children have actually had a chance to learn 
than their 


other own 


i language n grade 
school 

Reviewing a recently completed study of 
the extent to which languages are being taught 
in the elementary classes of more than 73 
school systems in 25 states, Emilie M. White, 
i director of foreign languages in the District 
of Columbia public schools, noted that “with 
the exception of a comparatively few places 
which started such projects in the ’20’s (one as 
early as 1899), ’30’s, and ’40’s, the movement 
represents a recent development in this coun 
try and one still very much in the experimental 


stages 
U. S. Office of Education officials report 
that programs of this type are spreading 


They state that in the past six months school 
systems in York, Pa.; Fairfield and Plainville 
Conn.; Andover, Mass.; and other 
have taken steps to initiate foreign language 
teaching in the grades and say that initial or 
expanded early-level foreign language instruc 

tion is also under way in schools of New 
Haven, Conn.: West Lafayette, Ind.; Wichita 
ind Lawrence, Kans.: Detroit, Mich; Somer- 
ville, N. J.; Dayton, Ohio; Tulsa, Okla.; El 
Paso, San Antonio, and Houston Seattle, 
Wash.; and other cities. 


localities 


Tex 






























































































































































































































































































Getting the Project Underway 

In all the presentations and discussions at 
fact namely 
that no one pattern for providing language 
study in elementary grades prevails in or 
would be appropriate for every school offer- 
ing this activity. It was the consensus of 
the Work Group on Administration that “there 
would have to be many variations in organiza 
tion, aims, and procedures 
local conditions.’ 


the Conference, one stood out 


depending upon 


The survey of current practices summarized 
by Emilie White, foreign language supervisor 
in the public schools of Washington, D. C 
calls attention to the variety of circumstances 
under which a foreign language has been 
launched at the elementary level in different 
school systems, commenting: “In some few 
places the language is offered as an extra- 
curricular club or activity. In others it has 
been inaugurated at the instigation of parents 
or a community agency, in still others on the 
initiative of individual elementary school 
teachers, of high school language teachers, of 
directors of secondary 
partments, ol 


language de 
school administrators, or indi- 
vidual professors, or of whole departments in 
state colleges of education which train teachers 
for elementary school teaching.” 

In each school administrator 
wishing to initiate a program of foreign in- 
struction for children of elementary school 
age must weigh such factors as the readiness 
of the community to support the project: 
which children should be given opportunity to 
learn a foreign tongue—all pupils, only 
gifted children, or those who will have some 
use for it?; the grade level at which to start 
language instruction; much time 
to give to it: what modern languages to 
teach; the availability of qualified instructors; 
financing the project. 


school 


instance a 


how class 


Culled from the Conference proceedings, the 
information that follows suggests guide lines 
to solving some of the basic problems in- 
volved that school officials contemplating in- 
cluding a foreign language 
curriculum may find helpful 


earlier in the 


Scheduling a Second Language 

When is the optimum time to start the 
teaching of a second language? According to 
Margaret C. McCormack, supervisor of Somer- 
ville, N. J., elementary schools, “a foreign 
language, to become functional, must have its 
beginnings much earlier than in the difficult 
adolescent years” when, as Mrs. Newton P 
Leonard, president of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, put it, “young peo- 
ple are far more interested in football scores 
or movie stars or first dates.” 

Making a plea for taking advantage of the 
enthusiasm for language that youngsters have 
she quoted a psychologist as saying that very 
young children can pick up a second language 
with remarkable ease and speed . . . because 
they are still learning their first language. 
“They are enchanted with their word power 
and eager to increase it,” she emphasized, re- 
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marking that “they are then finding language 
is a key to many doors and at this period 
learning two words for the same object, one 
in English and one, say, in 
hardship at all 


French, is no 





A BEAUTIFUL PLACE 


A school should be the most beautiful 
place in every town and village — so beau- 
tiful that the punishment for undutiful 
children should be that they should be 
debarred from going to school the follow- 
ing day. — Oscar Wipe. 





“I am personally convinced,” Lyle Stewart, 
assistant superintendent of the Seattle public 
schools, told the Conference, “that the sec- 
ondary age is not the most efficient point to 
begin the study of a foreign language,” recom- 
mending that ‘‘while the child’s speech mech- 
anism is still young and flexible enough to 
reproduce accurately sounds and inflections — 
that is the time to begin, not wait until 
we have hardened our patterns of speech and 
can learn only with great difficulty a 
language.” 

Grade Level 


Members of the Work Group considering 
administrative problems agreed that begin- 
ning study of a foreign tongue in the ele- 
mentary school would lead to greater facility 
in acquiring the language and that instruction 
should start at as early an age as feasible. 
Some maintained that the first grade is the 
appropriate time to begin, since children 
imitate easily at that time and can absorb the 
language directly. Others preferred the fourth 
grade as the time for more conscious learning 
and comparison. Continuity into high school 
was considered desirable. Some held, however, 
that a three-year exposure to foreign language 
in grades one, two, and three would leave 
residual benefits even if the study had to 
be interrupted. 


new 


A report on the status of foreign language 
teaching in elementary classes showed that 
“while the third and fourth grades are the 
most frequently mentioned starting points for 
language learning (by 15 and 17 places re- 
spectively), 4 school systems begin with the 
kindergarten, 7 in grade 1, 
in grade 5, 4 in grade 6, 
2 in grade 8.” 

Class Length 

The discussion of the Administrative Work 
Group on the length of class time that should 
be devoted to language instruction brought out 
practices varying from 15- to 20-minute 
periods, as in the schools of the District of 
Columbia, to 30 to 45 minutes daily, as in 
Cleveland’s public schools. The group recom- 
mended daily 15-minute periods, increasing 
in the upper elementary grades to 30 minutes, 
if possible. Three weekly periods were con- 
sidered a minimum in the event daily classes 
in the language could not be scheduled. 


4 in grade 2, 12 


13 in grade 7, and 





Determining Methods and 
Curriculum Content 


To aid in determining what foreign 


tongues 
to teach, the Work Group on Administration 
suggested undertaking a survey of community 
resources and interests 


In their opinion ‘any 
that fulfills the following require- 
ments might be deemed appropriate: (1) it 
should be a key to an important living culture 
and civilization; (2) it should offer the child 
an opportunity to understand the nature of 
language as a communication system and to 
appreciate the relativity of language symbols; 
(3) it should be of strategic importance to 
our country.” 


language 


They recommended giving consideration ‘‘to 
the less familiar languages of importance to 
us as a nation” recognized that in some cases 
the ethnic cornposition of the community 
might be an influential factor in determining 
what language should be taught, while in 
still other instances local interest and the 
availability of teachers would play a decisive 
role. 

In the view of Commissioner of Education 
McGrath “if language instruction is to suc- 
ceed in the elementary schools it must be a 
part of a total, functional curriculum 
related to, and integrated into, the other for- 
mal and informal experiences of the school 
day.” He urged that it be “adjusted to the 
young learner’s intellectual, social, and emo- 
tional development and made real by the 
maximum use of visual and auditory teaching 
materials, 

“Our concern now,” he emphasized, should 
be to introduce this instruction “in such 
forms and through such methods as will excite 
the interest of children and guarantee maxi- 
mum learning within the limited time avail- 
able. The use of television for this purpose 
should be fully explored,” he stated. 

In similar vein the Work Group dealing 
with the curriculum recommended that the 
content of the foreign language program grow 
out of children’s natural and spontaneous in 
terests and needs at various levels; advised 
that integrating this activity with social studies 
offers broad opportunities, as well as 
art, music, and physical education; under 
lined the effectiveness of visual and aural aids 
and field trips. 


with 


In reporting on current foreign language 
teaching practices Emilie White of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., public schools stated: “Even 
in places where a text is used the aim seems 
to be in the main the development of aural- 


oral skills. Pronunciation is learned chiefly 
through imitation of the teacher or other 
model, the learning of the foreign versions 


of their own and other children’s names 
rhymes, and songs, and practice with numbers 
Vocabulary is taught without the interposition 
of English by association of the foreign word 
with pictures, objects, persons, and activities 

“All learning is made as functional as possi- 
ble through conversations in which children 
talk about things of immediate personal con 


cern to themselves, dialogues in natural situa- 
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tions. Often the language is used informally 
during the course of the day 
classroom directions, in 


for routine 
simple arithmetic 
problems, in telling time or giving dates, in 
connection with study about foreign coun- 
tries, and in the use of the common courtesy 
expressions.” 


Securing Competent Teachers 


In _ his 
S. 


remarks before the Conference 
Commissioner of Education Earl J 
McGrath called the inadequate supply of 
elementary school teachers capable of giving 
instruction in a foreign tongue the most seri- 
ous stumbling block to making this subject 
more generally available in the nation’s 
schools, pointing out that at present there 
is little opportunity for the study of foreign 
languages in teacher training institutions. He 
that it would be “a great 
misfortune to allow this fact to become an 
insuperable barrier to taking the first steps 
into this important frontier area.” remarking 
that “an imperfect success will be better than 
a perfect failure.” 

Calling attention to exneriments under wav 
in many cities in which local school adminis- 
trators have exercised real ingenuity in getting 
the language teachers needed to make a be- 
ginning, the Commissioner cited the following 
possibilities: “High school teachers have been 
used in some places for several hours instruc- 
tion each week in an elementary grade. Else- 
where graduate students in neighboring col- 


stressed, however 





leges or universities preparing to teach foreign 
languages in the high schools or colleges of 
the nation have volunteered for service in 
an elementary school. In still others, programs 
have been launched to give selected teachers 
in-service preparation for language instruction 
in third, fourth, and fifth grades. There is 
also a potential source of effective language 
instruction through judicious utilization of the 
Fulbright scholars and 
teachers,” he said. 

Examples furnished by Conference partici- 
pants showed that ‘in programs now 
in progress a traveling teacher or a traveling 
supervisor directs language classes in several 
schools. In 
eigners and former teachers with language 
training who retired to raise a family are 
able to work part-time in the schools. . . . In 
certain cases a period of special training in 
child psychology and elementary school meth- 
ods is required of language teachers from 
the high schools and in others a change of 
regulations in the certification of teachers 
was necessary to permit high school teachers 
to teach in elementary schools.” 

A paper submitted by Dr. Theodore Anders- 
son, director of the master of arts in Teaching 
Program, at Yale University, described the 
ideally qualified teacher of foreign languages 
for the elementary years as “a person of 
broad, humanistic background, and _ high 
ideals, who needs to possess a native or near- 
native command of the language to be taught. 


other exchange 
some 


some communities educated for- 


THE CHELTENHAM PLAN 





must have an understanding of American 
elementary school theory and practice, and 
must be able to relate his teaching to this 


theory and practice, and possess an intimate 
knowledge of children affection for 
them.” 


and an 


Financing the Program 

The question of foreign 
guage program considerable discus- 
sion. It appeared that the great majority of 
such activities in the various school systems 
over the country now conducting this work 
were set in motion without outside support and 
are being maintained at comparatively little 
or no additional cost to the school system. 


financing a lan- 


aroused 


In some instances parents’ fees are volun- 
teered to support foreign language classes 

Some members of the Work Group on Ad- 
ministration strongly felt that “the principle 
of public education demands that public 
financial support be given only through taxes 
and that private financing of any endeavor 
within the schools should be rejected.” In- 
stances were cited of programs in other fields 
which were launched by local chambers of 
commerce, women’s clubs, or other civic 
groups and later became integral parts of a 
school’s teaching program. Some were of the 
opinion that private financing could be used 
to demonstrate the value of a project still in 
an experimental stage where school boards 
might be reluctant to embark on 
program 


an untested 


for Financing Interscholastic Athletics 
Lloyd W. Ashby* and Wilbur Lehman** 


The problems connected with interscho- 
lastic athletics at the secondary school level 
are many and varied. Some of the problems 
are due to inadequate concepts as to the 
purposes or aims of the program. One 
almost universal difficulty is that of financ- 
ing the program. 

While recent attacks on interscholastic 
athletics have been leveled largely at the 
colleges, some of the practices which have 
brought down the wrath of the critics have 
been practiced to a lesser extent in the 
secondary schools. Winning teams, par- 
ticularly in football, have been necessary 
the total interscholastic 


to support pro- 
*Principal of Cheltenham Township High School 
Elkins Park, Pa 

**Athletic Director of Cheltenham Township High 
School 
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gram. Coaches, managers, and administra 
tors are keenly aware of the hard fact 
that strong teams mean good gates. Night 
football games are a factor in that they 
represent, among other things, an effort 
to bolster receipts. Stories persist that in 
scattered areas both public and private 
secondary schools have been guilty at once 
of soliciting athletes and of deserting the 
legitimate aims of the secondary school 
interscholastic athletic program. For the 
most part, however, state athletic associa- 
tions and other secondary school groups 
have succeeded in keeping these activities 
on an even keel and at a high level. All 
those who are sincerely interested in youth 
wish to maintain and strengthen the stand- 
ards which give direction to interscholastic 
athletics. 


This is a report on the approach of one 
secondary school to the problem of financ- 
ing athletics. The report comes after 10 
years of experience. Other schools, while 
they may differ in philosophy or methods, 
will be interested in the results. 


Features of the Plan 

Cheltenham Township High School, Elk 
ins Park, Pa., kas the financial 
problem by the simple procedure of con 
ceiving of the interscholastic athletic pro- 
gram as a part of the school’s total edu- 
cational program. Under this concept the 
financing of athletics is placed on a plane 
with other aspects of the educational pro- 
gram. The plan was officially adopted by 
the board of education in 1943, and has 
remained continuously in operation. 


sol ved 













































































































































































































































































































































The plan was developed through a com 


bination of circumstances and_ foresight 
on the part of the board and school ad 
ministration. Due to the impact in 1942 
of World War IL the problems of health 
and physical education seemed even more 
important than in normal times. Travel 
restrictions and gas rationing ham 
pered the usual program. It was touch and 
go whether interscholastic athletics should 
or could be maintained, Travel to a uni 
versity stadium for one “big money” game 
each year would be a questionable pro 
cedure. In addition, the 
others than schoolboys) which at times 
marked games made them undesir 
able. The need for co-operation with the 
war effort combined with clear thinking 
as to basic aims brought the new plan into 
operation, Che conc epts on which the plan 


also 


rowdyism (by 


these 


was originated and still is in effect are 
these: 

t. Interscholastic athletics are a part 
of the total school program 

?. Interscholastic athletics are particu 


larly a part of the program of health and 
physical education 

3. Day to day gymnasium classes and 
intramural games should be emphasized 

4. On the assumption that interscholas 
tic athletics are a part of the educational 
program the board finances them by an 
annual appropriation 


5. Coaches are teachers. No extra 


pay 
has been given to coaches. An effort has 
been made to equalize teaching load 


through schedule adjustments. While not 
the cheapest plan of operation this does 


40 


further the incorporation of athletics into 
the larger school program 

6. There are no gate fees for any athletic 
events. The gates are open to all. 

The original appropriation for 1943-44 
was $2,500. Due to rising costs and to an 
program this figure has now 
$8,000. The current figure 
amounts to approximately sixty-eight hun- 
dredths of one per cent of the total current 
expense budget for the district, a 
fair basis for computation since pupils of 
all ages are admitted to the games. For 
the high school enrollment, that is, actual 
potential participants, the about 
$11 per pupil per year 

Cheltenham Township is an upper mid 
dle class suburban rhe 
high ranged in size 
from 600 to 800 students over the 10-veat 
period 


enlarging 
risen to about 


rt hool 


cost 1s 


residential 
x hool has 


area 
senior 


The school has consistently carried 
on a comprehensive athletic 
football, basketball, baseball, track, cross 
country, wrestling, tennis, golf, and soccet 
for boys; hockey, softball, basketball, ten 
nis, and swimming (nearby pool) for girls 
Chere are junior varsity squads in several 
boys’ sports, including football, basketball, 
and wrestling 


program 


lhroughout the 10-year period the teams 
representing the school have been success- 
ful in winning half the 
which engaged 

Attendance at the games is good, but 
not so great as in some school situations 
Since the football games, with exception 
of a Saturday 
Friday 


over contests in 


game closing the 
afternoons, the 


season, 


are on crowd is 












predominantly students. Due to the gate 
policy and to daytime games we have a 
large attendance by junior high and ele- 
mentary school groups, as well as prac- 
tically one hundred per cent of our own 
students. Our audiences include a liberal 
sprinkling of adults, but the adults do not 
take over the contest or reserve the best 
seats. Basketball is the only major evening 
sport, but even in this sport several of the 
games are held in the afternoon. 

It is common knowledge that many sec 
ondary schools are finding it difficult to 
finance their interscholastic athletic pro 
grams. In the Philadelphia suburban area 
most of the schools are securing some help 
in the form of board appropriations to clear 
up deficits. Television and competing com- 
mercial recreation seem to have made seri 
ous inroads on gate receipts. 


Advantages of Plan 


The advantages of the Cheltenham plan 
are suggested for consideration: 

1. The program has a sane basis. In 
terscholastic athletics are a legitimate and 
recognized part of the total educational 
program; they are neither extracurricular 
nor cocurricular. The use of tax funds has 
never been questioned. 

2. Financial problems are largely re 
solved through the operation of a budget 
ing program. There are no feast or famine 
years due to winning or losing teams 
Therefore, better management is possible 

3. Unreasonable pressures are elimi 
nated. Coaches and athletic directors are 
under no pressure to win with an eye on 
the gate receipts. 

+. A system of making up deficits in 
curred in the athletic program by board 
appropriation is used in some schools. But 
such plans are the product of conflicting 
philosophies, and retain many of the evils 
without substituting the positive benefits 
of the Cheltenham plan. 

5. There can be no disposition on the 
part of the football coaches to equip their 
teams at the athleti 
squads 

6. The athletes are 
arena of big crowds, 


expense of other 


removed from the 
big gates, and big 
bets (as is sometimes the case). 

7. All sports function continuously 
gardless of failure in anyone 
\ poor football season is not disastrous to 
the program. 

8. The administration of the athletic 
program is simplified because there is no 
need for ticket sellers, ticket takers, police 
to guard the gates, or other dead weight 
costs 

9. All high school students 
youngsters of assorted ages, adults — are 
free to attend any and all contests. This 


success or 


persons 


means in effect that games are primarily 
for the youth of the community. Some 
may be disposed to suggest that that which 
is free is not appreciated. Our experience 
does not seem to indicate this 
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Completely Functional 








The New Hazelwood School 
in Louisville, Kentucky 


The Louisville board of education believes 
in using all available resources in planning a 
school building or building program. It weighs 
the recommendations of 


and his administrative 


the superintendent 
stall very carefully, 
and makes certain that incorporated in these 
recommendations are research studies of 
present and future needs, population trends, 
and city expansion; suggestions of teachers 
buildings; proposals ol 
community leaders for its use as a community 
center; and requests of the City Recreation 
Division for its afterschool use 
tested architects and technical experts 
as consultants. The result — buildings like 
the new Hazelwood Elementary School 

This plant, containing 33 
rooms, was completed this past 
cost of $1,665,374.08. Joseph and Joseph of 
Louisville were the architects; E. R. Ronald 
and Associates were the consulting engineers; 
the George H. Rommel Company, the gen- 
eral contractors; and Engelhardt, Engelhardt 
and Leggett, the educational consultants. 

Alfred Joseph stated that he started with 
the following basic¢ 


who will use the 


It employs 
uses 


modern class- 


year at a 


requirements 
1. Segregation of age groups into kinder- 
garten, first and third 


to sixth grades 
? 


second grades, and 
Provide separate playgrounds for each 
group 

3. Provide toilet rooms with each kinder- 
garten and first- and second-grade room 

4. Arrange gymnasium and auditorium so 


* Administrative 


Schools 


Assistant Louisville Ky Public 


Samuel V. Noe* 




















The main entrance is simple and dignified. 


they may be used independently by the com- 
munity without 
portions ol the 
facilities 


interference with the school 
building. Gymnasium toilet 
must available for play- 
ground use after school hours 


also be 


5. Orient the kindergarten to the south; 
first and second grades to the south and east 
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The gymnasium wing as seen from the playground. 


6. Locate the cafeteria conveniently to all 
age groups with given to the 
smaller children. 

7. Arrange all service roads so that they 
do not cross any playground areas. 

A study of the floor plans will immediately 
indicate that the unusual shape of the plan 
has been dictated by the above requirements. 
The sawtooth first and second grades wing, 
stemming originally from the required orien- 
tation, provides separate toilets and coat 
rooms for these grades, and also automatically 
forms semiseparated playgrounds for 
room, 

Kindergartens 
southern 


preference 


each 


with 
play 
toilet 


have been 
exposure 


ground and 


arranged 
around a_ private 
furnished with separate 
and storage facilities for each room 

Throughout the lower grades all 
heights, including plumbing 
been arranged to suit the ages of the 
children served. Simplicity of design and 
open planning have been used to minimize 
the terrifying effect usually created on young 
children by formal awe-inspiring structures 

The third to sixth grades are 
the three-story portion 


working 


fixtures, have 


located in 
The ground floor of 
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Second Floor Plan, Hazelwood Elementary School, Louisville, Kentucky. 



































First Floor Plan, Hazelwood Elementary School, Louisville, Kentucky.— Joseph & Joseph, Architects 
and Engineers, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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The exterior architecture is functional and in complete harmony with the character of the 
interior. — Joseph & Joseph, Architects and Engineers, Louisville, Kentucky. 













this portion houses two large organization 
rooms and bicycle storage space, which can 
be reached by ramps at each end of the 
building, also the usual storage and mainte- 
nance facilities. This floor is above grade 
but due to the slope of the land, is below 
the floor level of the one-story portion 

The first and second floors house four 
third-grade rooms, four fourth-grade rooms 
three fifth-grade rooms, and three sixth-grade 
rooms, plus library, Parent-Teachers’ room 
i health department i special classroom 











general offices. a visual-aid room, a_ sight- 





conservation room, and necessary toilet and 





maintenance facilities 
This wing is flanked at one end by an 
iuditorium seating 459, at the other by a 







gymnasium 75 by 90 ft. seating approximately 
650. Both of these areas can be cut off from 





the schoolroom area by rolling aluminum 
gates in such a way that the lobby and 
toilet facilities are still available to them. Th 
gymnasium, toilet, and shower rooms are 






irranged so as to be accessible to the main 





playground after school hours when the 


balance of the building has been closed A kindergarten class sets up and operates a grocery store. 
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The cafeteria is roomy, colorful, and always attracts a 
happy group of lunchers. 


and kitchen have been cen 
The cafeteria 
arranged for single or 
Ihe kitchen is 


garbage 


The cafeteria 


trally located seats 350 and is 
lines 
refrigerated 


rooms, 


double 
with 


service 
provided 


storage, frozen food and 


perishable storage. A supervised washroom 


with stainless steel wash fountains is located 
at the cafeteria entrance so that chil- 
dren entering the cafeteria must wash their 
hands 


Although the building occupies a large site 


with fine recreation spaces, it is so arranged 
that all services, such as the boiler room 
coal storage, and kitchen, can be reached 


by one service road which runs along the 
north or rear side of the building and does 
not cross any of the play areas or walkways 
This road also serves the parking areas and 
provides covered access to the school in bad 
weather 

The three-story portion of the building is 
of skeleton reinforced 


concrete construction 


with brick curtain walls. One-story portions 
have brick bearing walls with concrete roof 
slabs on steel joists. All finishes were care- 


durability 
Aluminum 


fully selected for 
nance, and beauty 


mainte- 
have 


easy 
windows 


been used throughout. Glazed tile wainscots 
or full height tile walls have been used 
where wear or cleanliness so dictated. In- 
combustible acoustical ceilings have been 


used throughout exc ept in service areas 

The floors are asphalt tile or rubber tile 
in rooms and corridors; quarry and ceramic 
tile in kitchen and toilets; terrazzo in the 
main lobby; and wood in the gymnasium and 
on the stage 

The building is heated by a vacuum heat 
ing system generated in two 
boilers. A 


stand-by use 


steam being 


low pressure welded steel firebox 


third 
The boilers are 


boiler is provided tor 


fired by motor driven stokers 


44 


each stoker having a capacity of 800 pounds 
of coal per hour. Each boiler is provided with 
cell smoke indicator and 
alarm system which indicates the smoke den- 


a photoelectric 


e 


¢ 
4 


Lyfe 








sity at all times and sounds an alarm when 
the smoke exceeds the density allowed by 
law. Four duplex motor driven pumps are 
used to produce the vacuum on the heating 


system and to force the condensate back 
into the boilers 
Each classroom is provided with a_ unit 


ventilator which handles a minimum of l( 
cubic feet of outdoor air per minute per 
pupil and 30 cubic feet per pupil when 


necessary to prevent overheating. Each class- 
room is also provided with a convector radia- 
tor to supplement the heat from the 
ventilator in cold weather. The unit 
tor and each 
incorporated in steel storage cabinets extend 
ing the full length of each classroom 
the windows 


unit 
ventila 
convector in classroom are 
under 


The kindergartens and the first- and second 
grade heated by radiant floor 
panels, the pipe being embedded in the con- 
crete’ floor. Convector 
in other locations 


rooms are 
radiators are used 
throughout the building 

The kitchen is provided with fan ventila- 
tors to exhaust the air from the range hood 
and the dishwashing rooms. The air supply 
for the kitchen js obtained from unit ventila- 
tors in the cafeteria producing a constant flow 
of air from the cafeteria to the kitchen and 
preventing the cooking odors from reaching 
the cafeteria 

The auditortum and gymnasium are pro 


~ 


i 


The stairways have full length windows for lighting 
and are equipped with safety treads and hand rails. 
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The Louisville Board of Education operates under a long established tradition for the 
highest type of civic and educational service. Its membership has always included citizens 


distinguished in business and the professions. Left to right: 


William C. Embry; Morton 


Walker; Walter Girdler, Jr.; Yancey Altsheler; Raymond C. Stephenson. 


vided heating and 
central fan 
radiators are 

room, but the main 


the central fan system 


with separate 
system of the 


ventilating 
Some few 
installed «in 


type 
convector each 


source of heat is from 
Air in both rooms is 
introduced through anemostats in the ceilings 

The piping is so arranged and valved that 
different parts of the building can be operated 
independently of the rest of the building. The 
heating system is divided into the following 
zones: (1) auditorium, (2) gymnasium, (3) 


cateteria, (4) primary wing, (5) two-story 


wing 

A complete pneumatic temperature control 
system is provided to maintain 
the proper 
building. All 
heating are 
the first 


iutomatically 
parts of the 
ireas except those using 
provided with a 
floor to 


temperature in all 
-adiant 
clearance below 
facilitate 


work. and 


maintenance ol 


mechanical tunnels are provided 
under corridors in radiant heated portions 


Special features of the 


electrical installa 


tion are as follows 
Primary electric for both light and 
power is brought in underground to the trans 
former vault. The 


in the room adjacent to the 


source 


switchboard is located 


transtormers 
Classrooms are lighted by three continuous 
rows of two tube fluorescent fixtures giving 


in average maintained 


intensity of about 


35  foot-candles. Each row has a separate 


switch 
Each classroom is also provided with recep- 
tacles for visual education 
A supervised fire alarm 
vided with’ brick 
strategic 


system 1s pro 
stations and 


glass 


horns 


located at points throughout the 


The fire alarm panel is located in 
the general office 


I he clo k 


building 


system is the minute impulse 
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type with the 
machine 


master clock and program 
located in the general office and 
secondary clocks in each classroom and at 
other points throughout the building. Bells 
are located in the corridors and on_ the 
exterior of the building 

A complete intercommunicating telephone 
system is provided, with switchboard in the 
general telephones in all 
rooms 


office and 
Public provided in 
the general offices, principal's office, and in 
booths on the first 


class 
telephones are 


floor corridor 
made for the 
radio 


Provision is 
a complete 


installation of 
allow radio 
programs or records to be transmitted from 


system to 


the principal's office to any or all classrooms 


ind to the auditorium, 
nasium. A program conducted in the gym 
nasium or auditorium can also be broadcast 
The radio system 
can also be used as a public-address system 
originating in the principal's office 

Provision is 


cafeteria, and gym 


to any or all classrooms 


made for the installation of 
an electric scoreboard in the gymnasium. The 
auditorium, cafeteria, and gymnasium = are 
wired on separate feeders and provided with 
separate meters 

The exterior of the building is designed in 
semimodern, its beauty and dignity depend 
ing on shapes and masses dictated by plan 
function. The 


cubic foot 


building cost 79 cents per 





“LET THERE BE LIGHT” 


Tom Powers * 


The Bethel School District’s new 
Lake Elementary School is generally 


Clear 
recog 
nized as advanced in architectural design and 
functional in use — one of the finest school- 
houses of the Pacific Northwest. The building 
is not only educationally functional from the 
classroom instruction aspect; it is functional 
from the health viewpoint. The school was 
built for children 
six inclusive 
environment 


attending grades one to 
It provides pleasant classroom 
which is 


conducive to good 


*Superintendent of School Lane Counts hool D 
trict No. 5 near Eugene, Ore 


work habits and 
health 


children 


child's 
all-directional, for the 
face im any 


beneficial to the 
The rooms are 
direction without 
affecting any harm to the eyes from shadows 
or outside glare. This type of room makes it 
possible for the teacher to group and orient 
the children 

The 


usually 


may 


is the activity requires 


width of the classroom 


traditional 
determined by the 
windows on the outside wall 
than 23 or 24 feet. A 


this width 


height of the 
is rarely more 
school with rooms of 
high ceilings 
blinds 


requires large win- 


dows. and window 





















The first grade classroom on the west side of the building looking east. 





Photo taken at 4 p.m. on 


a rainy day with the artificial lights in operation. 


In western Oregon, where the winter school 


months are chietly cloudy and_ overcast 


schools must depend almost entirely on arti 
ficial lighting. It that 
the school depend tor 


was for this reason 


board decided to 
illumination almost entirely on artificial light 
or to develop a new means of bringing better 
outside light into the rooms 

Keeping this in mind, the classroom exterior 
windows for each room were reduced to six 
+ in high 


traditional 


each being 3 ft wide and 4 ft. 1 in 


The rooms, instead of being the 
23 ft. in width 


with the 


were made 36 ft. 9 in. wide 
being on the 24-ft 
his decreased the number of windows needed 
leet ot 1020 


square feet of unusable corridor space 


exposure side 


230 lineal exterior walls, and 
To take the place of the lost exterior light 
24-ft. skylight 
directly over the center of the room. Below 
the skylights are placed pastel colored louvers 
These controlled 


Dougias fir plywood, 5 ft. 54% 


each classroom has a 24 by 


louvers are 
in. by 2 ft. 6 in 
The teacher may easil 


electrically 
by 4 in adjust the 
angle by simply 
By this means 


louvers to any desirable 


turning on the electric switch 
she has complete control over the amount of 
daylight entering the room 

rhis type of mechanically controlled over- 
head daylight has eliminated undesirable glare 
and 
a rainy day 


illumination. On 
without the use of electric lights 


shadows variations in 


46 


the classrooms test between 80 and 118 foot 
candles. It is only on extremely rare occasions 
that artificial lighting ‘is needed 

The multipurpose room also has skylighting 
These skylights include the lower 4 feet 
of the ceiling and the upper 4 feet of the 
walls on the north and south sides of the 
The arrangement has eliminated the 
use of artificial lighting in the daytime. Five 
small skylights bring daylight into the cheer 
fully colored corridors 

Each of the 16 regular classrooms is 
equipped with large work counters, filing and 


room 


storage 
drinking 


and cold water, and 
fountains. In addition to 
facilities, the first-grade rooms have individual 
lavatories 


spaces, hot 
these 
The office suite consists of a pub- 
lic reception room, a general office, principal's 
office, health room with lavatory and shower 
a teachers’ room with lavatory and kitchenette 
facilities. 

The school is equipped with a combination 


heating and ventilating system. Low pressure 
steam is fed by the oil-burning boiler to 
two large volume heaters, one for each of 
the primary and intermediate units. These 





The building as seen from the playground showing at the 
right the covered play area. 
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The first grade typical classroom looking west. Day overcast and raining at 4 p.m. No artificial light. 
The lighting of the easel corkboard at right and the storage area under the windows is typical of 
all the rooms in the building. 

















Lobby entrance looking south. 








4 Floor plan and section of classroom illustrating the 
light readings in foot candles. 
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ducts 
temperature 


large fresh air 
opening on the When the 
of .the below 68 degrees the 
fresh air duct is entirely closed, at 69 degrees 
cent admitted, at 72 
degrees the steam valve closes and 100 per 
fresh air is 


volume heaters have 


root 
classrooms is 


20 per fresh air is 


cent circulated 


throughout the 
building. This ventilating and heating system 


is entirely automatic. Two similar small 


volume heaters are used to heat and ventilate 
the multipurpose room and the office suite 
black-topped 


The covered area on. the 











east side of the building affords an inexpensive 


shed. It 
east 


surface play 
north walls 
winter rain and wind. It 


from the 
is convenient 
inside playroom and the primary unit 
tories. Another surfaced 
15,780 square feet, is 
intermediate unit 


and 


area, 
located 


east of 


is protected by the 
prevailing 
to the 


lava- 


consisting of 


the 


This play area is easily 


accessible to the showers and dressing rooms 


and the intermediate group lavatories 
of these surfaced areas are far enough 
from the classrooms so that the noise 


F 


Both 


away 


made 


2S AER EG 


by the playing children will not distract the 


al 


classes in session, 


The building was planned to house a maxi 
mum of 432 pupils. At present the enrollment 
This school and the District Adminis 

Building are 
site. The school board plans to sell that part 
which 


is 409 
tration 


of the 


be retained. 
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will 


not be 
playgrounds and other school purposes 
estimated 







The Clear Lake School, Bethel School District, Eugene, Oregon.— Wilmsen & Endicott, Architects, Eugene, 
Oregon. This main front of the building facing the west shows clearly the skylights and the large window area. 


located on 


approximately 25 


Concluded on page 86) 















































Key: 
1-8 Classrooms 
9 Corridor 
10 Lobby 
11 Corridor 
, 12 Multi-purpose Room 
13 Stage 
14-16-19-46-49-55 Toilets 

















‘ie 














22 Teachers Lounge 
23 General Office 

24 Principals Office 
25 Health Room 

26 Kitchen 

27 Kitchen Storeroom 
28 Boiler Room 

29 Covered Play Area 


15-17-40-43-44-52-54 Vestibules 30 Play Area 


18 Janitors Closet 
20 Primary Room Toilet 






31-38 Classrooms 
39 Corridor 


Floor Plan, Clear Lake School, Eugene, Oregon. — Wilmsen & Endicott, Architects, 
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Listening in at AASA — 





WITH ‘THE SUPERINTENDENTS 


IN ATLANTIC CITy 


Phe American Association of School Admin 
istrators has become so large in attendance and 
30 wide in the scope of its convention pro- 
grams that no report can do more than give a 
general impression of the general sessions and 
of a few discussion groups. Some 18,000 edu 
cators crowded the hotels and meeting halls at 
Atlantic City from Saturday, February 14, to 
Thursday, February 19. The convention was 
such that any special educational interest of 
any administrator could be most heartily satis- 


hed And the convention gave full evidence 
that American education is indeed of basic 


concern to the states and the local communities 
ind, while our system does not permit the 
Federal Government to interfere in local edu 
cational affairs, it is an error to believe that 
we do not have in the 
system ol education based legally on widely 
accepted and similar theories of political and 


best sense a national 


social life, educational organization, and in 
structional programs 

In the high character of the men and 
women in attendance and the serious, digni 
fied approach to all aspects of educational 


the 
that 


problems convention gave 
evidence com 
nitted to a comprehensive program of edu 
cation in every department of intellectual and 
social activity, and on all from. the 
to the graduate The 
world-wide range of many of the plans 
ind proposals makes it hard to believe that 
nly our total 


devoted to education 


Atlantic City 


the American people are 


levels 
" , 

preschool college scope 
and 


per cent ol national income 


School Boards Represented 


While a vast majority of the persons in 
ittendance at the meeting were superinten- 
dents of schools and other professionali school- 
men engaged in educational 
idministration, there was a generous sprinkling 


some aspect of 


of lay members of boards of education. In 
fact, at one meeting on Monday afternoon 


devoted to school board policies, more than 
two thirds of the large audience was made up 
of school board members 

The educational displays commonly spoken 
the commercial exhibits, brought into 
mmediate view the newest books, furniture 
ind teaching materials offered by some 385 
outstanding firms who make up the educational 
publishing and school supply trades. The ex- 
hibits. serviced almost exclusively by men and 
women experienced in teaching, were in them- 


ot as 


selves significant of American educational 
progress 
Che Resolutions 
As has been the case in recent vears. the 
routine business of the convention had been 


practically all completed before the members 


irrived at Atlantic Citv. The election of offi 
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cers is carried on by mail as the only practical 
means of getting out a complete vote on a 
purely democratic basis. The annual platform 
and resolutions had been prepared in advance 
of the meeting and only brief consideration 
Was given to recommendations made by a very 
few individual members who insisted on pre- 
senting something to the resolutions com- 
mittee. In general, the Association largely 
repeated its previous stand on important points 
related to public education and the service of 
the school administrator. The Association did 
reassert its concern about the present effi- 
ciency of the superintendency and_ pledged 
its co-operation and assistance to the Co-opera- 
tive Program in Educational Administration 
“to the end that leadership in public education 
may be improved in keeping with its increased 
The Association also ex- 
pressed concern about the increasing need for 
more qualified teachers and expressed what 
seemed to some observers undue worry about 
the attacks which are being made on the 
schools. It commended the wide allocation of 
television channels for noncommercial educa- 
tional purposes, and argued for nonpolitical 
election of state departments of education, and 
for the enlargement of functions and the in 
dependence of the U. S. Office of Education 


responsibilities.” 


The Monday General Sessions 

The meeting on Monday morning was 
marked by the presentation of the Yearbook 
of 1953 on “Curricular Construction.” Of 
the numerous points made by Dr. Lawrence 
G. Derthick president elect of the Associa- 
tion, perhaps the most striking was the refer- 
ence to the leadership which the superinten- 
dent must provide to the board of education 
ind the community. Without that leadership 
in any district the schools will soon be out- 
moded and the children will be deprived of 
their rightful education 

Dr. G. Robert Koopman, of Michigan, made 
i rather disappointing report of the work of 
the cultural section of the American Military 
Commission with the German educators previ- 
1952. America has failed, Mr. Koop- 
man feels, to impress the German people with 
the character of American democracy. Our 
state department, which is ultimately respon 
sible. has no serious regard for education as a 
means of influencing the attitudes of the Ger- 
man people and is depending almost entirely 
on economic and political measures for ac- 
hieving our total A less disappointing 
report made by President William F 
Russell, of Teachers College, who outlined the 
need for a democratic education as the means 
of fighting totalitarianism. We must learn from 
the centuries-old methods. the Morgenthau’ 
plans. which conquering nations used to keep 


the conquered people in subjection by 


ous to 


aims 


Was 


cap 


turing the youth, furthering ignorance and 
poverty, and encouraging  social-nationality 
conflicts. Our own program for making democ 

racy effective in the European countries must 
promote healthy youth programs, develop edu 
cational plans which will cause a healthy social 
and economic climate, and prove to the Euro- 
pean peoples the happiness and contentment 
which are essential results of democracy. 

The debate on Monday night between Sena 
tor Paul H. Douglas and Congressman Carl 
T. Curtis brought out the abysmal difficulties 
of our present foreign strategy and the hercu 
lean task of world leadership which we have 
assumed in our work for peace. The most 
heartening fact in the debate was the evidence 
that basically our leadership represents the 
best wisdom of all our people 


The Tuesday Sessions 

In a bitter condemnation of Senators M« 
Carthy and Jenner, as well as Congressman 
Velde, and their investigation of Communist 
infiltration of colleges and schools, Mrs. Agnes 
KE. Meyer said that any needed investigation 
should be left to the educational authorities 
themselves. She urged that school administra- 
build up in each community a strong 
defense against Communists, against congres 
sional intimidation, and against local “patriots 
who want to dictate what you may teach.” 
Perhaps the most useful thought expressed by 
Mrs. Meyer was the recommendation that 
Americans devote themselves fully to the 
preservation of liberty and take up “the com- 
bat between truth and falsehood so that our 
noble heritage of freedom will be recaptured 
by each generation” and continue to remain a 
reality. 


tors 


Community Education 


In his discussion of “The School and 
Community” and the “great change” of the 
past half century. Roy E. Larsen, of Time 
Inc., strongly emphasized the economic influ 
ence of the schools on communities. “One of 
the great strengths of our unique school sys 
tem,” he urged, “is that it is the sum total of 
thousands of local autonomous school sys 
tems. It is difficult for the local citizen, ap 
praising his local schools, to see the total 
picture — the total effect of what our 
mean to the nation.’ Higher standards are 
needed and we should meet the challenge, he 
concluded, by greater outlays for additional 
buildings and salaries 


the 


schools 


National Security Urged 
No greater contrast in the style and attitudes 
of two speakers could be found than in the 
speeches of Dr. John K. Norton, of Teachers 
College, and CIO President Walter P. Reuther 
Where the former was pedagogically exact in 
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language, the latter was picturesquely informal 


and forceful; where one sought to convince 


by carefully developed argument, the other 
appealed to emotions and prejudices. For 45 
minutes Dr, Norton spoke specifically on the 
relation of “Educational Administration and 
National Security.” Mr. Reuther in his pres- 
entation of “Education in the Changing 
World” opened with the idea that “the plight 
of our schools has deteriorated from a na 
tional scandal to a national tragedy.” We need 
“guns and tanks and planes’ in our fight 
against totalitarianism. More than these we 
need better schools. “No sane man can refute 
the basic proposition that only an educated 
America— an America educated not only in 
the nation’s material matters but equally in 
the fundamental spiritual bases of our democ- 
racy —can hope to meet the savage challenge 
of the totalitarians. .. . 

“If we can afford billions for war, we can 
also afford to meet the cost of an adequate 
school system. Our annual educational budget 
at present is less than one week's cost of 
the last war. The last war, when fully paid 
for, will have cost the American people ap- 
proximately 634 billion dollars per week. If 
America is to stand as the world symbol 
around which free men everywhere can rally 
we must be prepared to spend annually for 
education the cost of at least two or three 
weeks of war 

“We must recognize fully that the struggle 
between democracy and Communism is a 
struggle for men’s minds, their hands and 
their loyalties and that their struggle, by its 
very character, must essentially be won in the 
field of human betterment.” 


Discussion Groups 


The work of boards of education was given 
careful attention at the afternoon discussion 
groups. On Monday afternoon the necessity 
and great value of printed policies for boards 
of education were discussed respectively from 
the standpoint of the professional administra- 
tor by Dr. Roald Campbell, of Ohio State 
University; and from the standpoint of the 
board of education by Mrs. Harold Meeks, of 


East Baton Rouge, La. On the same afternoon 
the problems of future local sources of school 
support again brought out the fact that the 
property tax is still the most secure source of 
local income for schools. The discussion groups 
in which board members participated were 
especially marked by fresh thinking on ad- 
ministrative problems and showed the value 
of the common-sense lay approaches to areas 
which have been commonly considered as 
purely professional 


The Architectural Exhibit 


The annual exhibit of school building plans, 
photographs, and architects’ perspectives was 
for the first time displayed with sufficient wall 
and aisle space so that the materials could be 
viewed with comfort. The exhibit provided 
nothing particularly new in exterior design or 
the use of new materials. Architects are still 
experimenting with classroom layouts and pro- 


visions for natural lighting. One-story plans 
are used almost exclusively for elementary 
schools; high schools more frequently are 
multistoried and tend to use older, conven- 
tional patterns of rooms. It is to be hoped 
that the large cities can be induced in 1954 
to exhibit their recent buildings. The showing 
made by New York City was impressive for 
the variety of neighborhood situations which 
the new buildings are meeting 


Next Convention Announced 


The 1954 convention of the AASA, it was 
innounced after the close of the meeting, will 
be held again in Atlantic City, February 13 to 
18, inclusive. In 1955 sectional meetings, with 
exhibits, will be held in Cleveland, April 2-6 
ind St. Louis, February 26—March 2. A pro- 
fessional sectional meeting, without commer 
cial displays, will be scheduled for San 
Francisco or Seattle 


SCHOOL LAW AS A TOOL 


Robert R. Hamilton * 


Important as the school codes of the respective 
states are, they do not constitute the sum total 
of the law affecting or controlling education 
Many of 


originate in the common law and are not com- 


our school laws, just as other laws, 


pletely codified. They appear in the decisions of 
courts and not in the statutes. Other school laws 
are found in the opinions of attorneys general, 
in the rules and regulations of state departments 
of education, and in the rules of local boards. 
Possibly local boards do not often envision them- 
selves in the role of legislators, but I suspect that 
the total of all rules and regulations of all school 
nation may far the 


boards in the exceed by 


total of all formal rules and statutes promulgated 


*Dean, School of Law, University of Wyoming, Lara 


mie, Wyo 


and enacted by other agencies. In any event, 


regulations by local boards have the full force 
of law unless and until they are overruled by 
higher authority. Indeed, under certain circum 
administrators have the authority to es- 


tablish rules, thus they also are cast in the role 


stances, 


of legislators. 

From whatever formal sources laws affecting 
education may arise, they stem, in the final analy 
sis, from the lives and culture of the people 
Thus, school codes, rules, and judicial decisions, 
are constantly undergoing changes to reflect the 
changes in the attitudes of the people in educa 
tional matters 

Despite the numerous sources of school law, it 
is my experience that many school administrators 
limit their study of it mainly to the school code 
The importance of knowing what the Code says 


The largest educational trade show in the world was presented in the 1953 exhibit of the “tools of 
every area of school operation and maintenance were shown by the 385 separate exhibitors occupying 
tional aids is especially noted for the professional services available 
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is great, but unless administrators have read un- 
derstandably the judicial interpretations of the 
school code, their knowledge of the tool of school 
law is inadequate. It is only when we study the 
Code in the light of its application to particular 
factual school situations, that school law emerges 
and takes on vitality and meaning 

It is not always clear in what activities schools 
may engage under the law. Administrators may 
be convinced, and experimentation may have 
demonstrated, the educational desirability and 
soundness of a particular program. However, 
there may be no express legal authorization for 
the program, and implied authority may be 
doubtful. There may be no obvious legal tool 
whereby the program may be put into effect. 
Under these circumstances the administrator must 
decide whether first to seek express legislative 
authorization for his program, or proceed to 
inaugurate it and assume the risk of a legal attack 
upon it. I should urge the latter course. The law 
traditionally lags behind social developments. In 
deed, most of the significant developments in edu- 
cation have been under doubtful, or even dubious, 
legal authority. Educational leaders must not wait 
upon the slow process of legislative authorization 
before embarking upon new educational enter- 
prises. Educational development would thereby be 
intolerably delayed. I think that generally what 
is determined to be sound educationally will be 
held to be sound legally by the courts 


SCHOOL BOARD RULES 
Mrs. Harold Meeks* 


The relationship between a superintendent and 
his board is somewhat unique. He is an employee 
of the board, but at the same time he must be 


*Board Member, East Baton Rouge, La 


education” at the Atlantic City Convention of the 
nearly 600 exhibit booths. This comprehensive showing of school equipment, classroom tools, and instruc- 
in the school use of products and services offered at this exhibit. 
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its leader and professional adviser. Most board 
members must look to their superintendent for 
guidance in the tormulation of educational 
policies 

If a school system is to operate efficiently, it is 
essential that a co-operative and harmonious re 
lationship be established and maintained. Written 
policies co-operatively formulated are one means 
of achieving this end. When a superintendent and 
his board set down the duties and responsibilities 
which rightly belong to each, greater mutual un- 
derstanding and respect will result, and each will 
have a helpful guide for the future 

Board me:nbers must work with one another 
harmoniously and conduct their meetings in an 
orderly manner. Here too written rules and regu 
lations can be of benefit. Any handbook should 
contain not only rules governing the conduct of 
mectings, election of officers, etc., and specific 
duties, but also a statement of ethical principles 

In developing written policies, each system has 
the opportunity to work out the method _ best 
suited to the particular community involved. A 
co-operative method seems in keeping with the 
democratic system of school administration that 
progressive educators are beginning to put into 
practice. Certainly, the first step is to determine 
the best method for a given system. Next, the 
general scope of the handbook should be agreed 
upon. It should include only basic policies rather 
than the minutiae of administrative details. Third, 
some responsible person should be assigned the 
job of reviewing the past minutes of the board. 
Fourth, if the project is to be a joint endeavor, 
committees representative of various groups of 
personnel and perhaps laymen should be appointed 
to work on different sections. Fifth, the whole 
must be carefully put together, after which it 
should be checked by an authority in school law 


Finally, the whole must be reviewed by the 


superintendent and his board before adoption 


SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 
AND SECURITY 
John K. Norton* 


The policy of the Federal Government ot 
taking most of the available revenue, and of 
using it to finance everything from preparedness 
to potatoes, except education, is the primary 
cause of the financial malnutrition from which 
the schools have suffered for more than a score 
of vears. There has been no valid reason for the 
slow starvation of education either in economics 
or public finance, and least of all today 

1. We are at an all-time peak of productivity, 
never equaled before in this or any other country 

2. Since 1939 disposable national income, after 
discounting both price rises and taxes, has in 
creased 40 per cent per person 

We have never been in a better economic posi 
tion to support schools on an adequate basis, but 
the disturbing fact is that we have not chosen 
to do so. Rather we have increased our standard 
of living in almost every respect. Then when we 
find it difficult to pay for our increased standard 
of living, we strike out at taxes in general rather 
than making the discriminating decision called 
for in the case of school taxes 

This whole situation calls for leadership which 
in insight and militancy exceeds anything we 
have been able to generate to date. What are 
some of the clements of such leadership ? 

1. We should tell the people the naked truth 
about the financial malnutrition which their 
schools have suffered for the past twenty years. 


2. We should emphasize that many of the 


*New York, N. ‘ 





A.A.S.A. Many new and improved products in 





Spoken in pbtlautie City 





weaknesses in education are a direct result of 
this partial financial starvation 

3. We should seek strength and support from 
all power groups in our society which can be con- 
vinced of the indispensability of first-rate educa 
tion in the future safety and growth of the 
United States 

+. Most important, we should launch a co 
ordinated campaign whereby increasing numbers 
of people would have an opportunity to identify 
existing educational shortages and essential edu 
catijnal improvements. The whole nation should 
fashion a new look as to the role of education as 
in instrument in assuring national security and 
in achieving community improvement 

These actions require new insights as to the 
primary function of the superintendent of schools 
His first responsibility is to analyze and organize 
the complex elements which compose the modern 
community, so that it may gain deeper insights 
is to the growing role of education in national 
lefense and in the fulfillment of the American 


drean 


SOURCES OF LOCAL 
SCHOOL SUPPORT 


Alfred D. Simpson* 


Schools have never had a first lien on any local 
tax source in spite of the fact that a high degree 
of separation from municipal government has 
long existed in most parts of the country. In 
these later times only two developments have 
saved the schools: the continually increased state 
aid for schools and some recent promising move- 
ments in the development of local, nonproperty 
tax supplements, such for example as in New York 
and Pennsylvania. Both lave still further hope 
ind room for the future, for we are far from 
adequate. In the meantime, no favorable turn 
comes from the national government, or better, 
from the nation’s complete people, in whose life- 
stream surely public education must have a role 
to play 

Yet who can deny that local sources of school 
support will persist, for no one will gainsay the 
importance of community schools, their right to be 
different, and the local right of purposing as to 
nature of each community’s school program. 

Wherever there is a jurisdiction in public edu- 
cation, vested with the right to purpose as to the 
program of schools, there must be the clear, even 
if limited, recourse to a source or sources of 
taxation 

At the same time this must be made abun 
dantly clear: In such a strategic function as 
public education — undergirding of the whole 
economy and social fabric as it is — nothing short 
of the full and appropriate range and strength 
of the American economy can suffice for school 
support 


* Professor t Education, Harvard University, Ca 
bridge, Mass 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT AND 
THE CURRICULUM 
Lawrence G. Derthick* 


The superintendent as professional leader needs 
to stimulate and encourage curriculum develop 
ment, whether with the individual classroom 
teacher, the individual school, or on a system 
wide basis. Always he must be alert to spread 
good things springing either from the classroom 
or from the school. Once launched, the instruc 
tional program must have defense in the face 
of possible opposition, must have interpretations, 
explanations, and approval by the board of edu 
cation and adequate financial support. In_ the 
final analysis, the superintendent is the one who 
can make or break any program. If he does not 
exert his full leadership, sooner or later the 
parents in the community wake up, even though 
1 number of years may have elapsed, to the 
realization that their schools are outmoded and 
that their children are not getting their rightful 
educational portion. The superintendent who per- 
mits this deterioration and decadence is usually 
relieved of his responsibility and the tragedy is 
that he could have looked after the educational 
program of the schools along with the financial 


and management ends. 


"President-elect, American Association of School Ad 


ministrators, Chattanooga, Tenn 


THE CONGRESSIONAL INVESTI- 
GATION OF SUBVERSIVES 
William G. Carr* 

Local boards of education have made our 
American kind of schools possible. These schools 
are subject to no national inspection or regula- 
tion. Our schools are controlled by men and 
women chosen by the people of the community 
for that one specific and heavy responsibility. 
True enough, the state governments have the 
legal power to operate schools, but they have 
wisely and almost invariably delegated that power 

to the community level 

By such measures, we have for generations suc- 
cessfully guarded the efficiency, the freedom, and 
the loyalty of our schools. Even in those rare 
cases where federal funds have been made avail- 
able to state and local school systems, the statutes 
have typically forbidden any agent of the Federal 
Government to intervene in such matters as the 
selection of teachers and the content of textbooks. 

So local boards of education face some difficult 
problems in the light of the announced intention 
of the Congress to investigate schools and col- 
leges. We must not minimize the possible danger 
to our country that could arise from subversive 
influences in the schools. But we also must not 
minimize the possible danger to our country that 


could arise from surrender or weakening of long- 


*Secretary, National Education Association, Washin 
n. D. ¢ 


cherished local responsibilities in the control o! 
education. . . . There can be no doubt whatev: 
that the proper authorities should satisfy them 
selves that subversive persons are not employed 
in our schools and that subversive teachings ari 
excluded. The question remains: Who are th 
proper authorities ? 

The school board member is a trustee, 1 
matter what may be his legal and official titk 

A trustee, the lawbooks and dictionaries tel 
us, is a person who guards valuable things fo 
the benefit of others. 

What are these values for which the schoc 
boards of this nation are the trustees? 

{. The school board member is a trustee for 
fair chance in life for every child, regardless « 
origin, race, sex, creed, or color 

2. The school board member is a trustee fo 
in important business, for the maintenance ot 
property and the expenditure of funds whicl 
often constitute the largest single economic opera 
tion in the community 

3. The school board member is a trustee of free 
dom in education, of schools which are free not 
only in the economic sense, but in the intellectual 
sense as well. 

4. The school board member is, more than an 
other public official, the trustee of local responsi 
bility and local control 


THE COLD WAR AND 
EDUCATION 


William F. Russell* 


We cannot protect ourselves in this cold wa 
we and all the free peoples will not be able t: 
continue to protect ourselves year after yea 
despite discouragements, propaganda, high taxe 
tempting pronouncements by weak politicians 
steadily, tenaciously, never letting our guard dro 
without having our youth solidly with us, without 
unity in our peoples, without tremendous love 
of country and willingness to sacrifice. How can 
these be achieved without the use of education 
to its maximum? Yet the various free peoples 
are reluctant to think of their own educational! 
programs as having international implications for 
their defense. For programs to strengthen their 
material power, they are willing to give and 
receive aid and to co-operate with others. For 
programs to strengthen their spiritual power the 
fear outside assistance and co-operation. 

Since Unesco, the world confederation of the 
teaching profession, and private efforts, all three 
are likely to prove inadequate, some other wa) 
of working must be found. There must be som¢ 
sort of new effort. 

1. Such an effort must be made by some sort 
of co-operation of most or all of the nations 
which have banded together for mutual defense 
in this cold war 

2. Seek the co-operation of ministries of edu 


*Teachers College, New York, N. ¥ 
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cation, foreign affairs, and defense and in countries 
which have no ministries of education, representa- 
tives of the educational forces 

3. Must work in this sensitive area with tact and 
understanding of national conditions and tradi 
tions. An educational program for natienal de 
tense must be completely under the control of 
the individual nation, must work with patience 
and since it is among free people work within 
the limits of truth and scientific knowledge 

4. Must serve to stimulate better education 
throughout the free world and as an agency 
where technical help on how to do the job is 
available. It must not attempt to operate any 
educational program at all. That is a job each 
nation does for itself. The need is for interchange 


of ideas, practices, and techniques 


THE COMMERCIAL - 
EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


C. Dallas Shields* 


The 1953 exhibit is the largest display of edu 
cational tools and equipment ever brought to- 
gether under one roof. The exhibit would include 
even more manufacturers if space permitted. The 
companies represented here are the leaders of 
their field 


most useful products and services ever designed 


. and they are displaying the best, 


for the schools of any nation. This is a compe- 
titive free enterprise in action 

Of course, the finest building and equipment in 
the world does not make a school. It takes 
people school administrators and teachers 

to do that. The quality of our youth . 
the future fiber of our nation . depends largely 
upon you educators. You are the ones who instill 
leadership, love of freedom, devotion to the prin 
ciples of democracy. 

We manufacturers of school equipment are here 
for one purpose . to implement your efforts 
to help solve your problems to help 
you in your great efforts to keep our American 
educational system ahead of any other in the 
world . a priceless heritage our children will 
thank us for 


“President, Associated Exhibitors, Lima, Ohi 


BETTER TEACHER 
ACCREDITATION 
Waurine Walker* 


As long as the members of the teaching pro 
fession are willing to permit haphazard prepara- 
tion of its members, the profession will continue 
to have recurring cycles of oversupply and under- 
supply depending upon employment conditions in 
other professions. Teaching will continue to be 
a stopgap profession, without public esteem and 
without self-respect. The time has come for the 
teaching profession to exert some control over its 


*Austin, Tex 
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own affairs. The time has come for the largest 
clientele of colleges and universities to insist- that 
its voice shall be heard in the determination of 
its preparation 

Real progress toward the professionalization of 
teaching will be thwarted at every turn unless and 
until a vigorous, effective professional accrediting 
process for teacher education can be achieved. 
The compelling nature of the need, coupled with 
the imperative that teachers serve America with 
unprecedented vision and competence point with 
unmistakable emphasis to the need for the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education 


SOLVING THE PRINCIPAL’S 
PROBLEMS 


Walter A. Anderson* 


Elementary school principals face extremely 
difficult problems these days. It will take their 
best thinking and action along with that of all 
teachers and parents to preserve and maintain 
good elementary schools for American children 
These problems and five keys to solving them 
are as follows: 

1. Crowded conditions in elementary schools 
because of high birth rates during the past several 
years. 

2. Securing and holding good teachers because 
of the current shortages. 

3. Keeping the staff professional through in- 
service education. 

4. Finding time in busy days for leadership in 
improving the instructional program. 

5. Interpreting education to the public and 
enlisting their participation in planning and 
operating the program. 


6. Securing better services for all children, in 


*School of Education, New York University, N. ¥ 


cluding those with special difficulties and the 
gifted 
Evaluating and improving the educational 
program. 
8. Improving preparation programs and up 
grading standards for the elementary. principalship 
Five keys to solving the elementary principal’s 
problems are: (1) practicing good human rela 
tions; (2) working co-operatively with the school 
staff to solve problems and improve the program 
(3) clarifying the objectives of the elementary 
school; (4) enlisting the participation of parents 
and other citizens in planning the educational 
program; (5) working with professional organ 
izations to upgrade the principalship and to im 
prove the educational program for boys and girls 


ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS 
PROGRAM 


The American Education Award for 195 
was given to Willard E. Givens and was pre 
sented by C. Dallas Shields, president of the 
Associated Exhibitors, at their 27th annual 
evening program of entertainment for the 
A.A.S.A. 

Two S. D. Shankland Memorial Scholar 
ships for Graduate Study in School Adminis 
tration were awarded this year and presented 
to N. D. Myers, superintendent of the Palos 
Verdes Elementary School District, Los 
Angeles County, Calif., and to J. Roland 
Ingraham, Jr., now doing special work at 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif 

The annual entertainment provided for by 
the Associated Exhibitors consisted of a 
magnificently performed musical program fea 
turing the Cities Service Band of America 
conducted by Paul Lavalle, and including The 
Angelaires, Harp Quintet Marina Koshetz 
Temple University A Capella Choir 

At the annual meeting of the Associated 
Exhibitors held in Atlantic City, February 19 
the two new directors elected are K. H 
Cunningham of the Kimble Glass Company 
Toledo, and L. I. McDougle of the Associa 
tion of American Railroads, Washington 
D. C., who with the following make up the 
board: C. Dallas Shields, Superior Coach 
Corporation; E. Robert Haws, Schieber Sales 
Company; Charles B. Stateler, A. J. Nystrom 
& Company; Lois M. Corbeil, A. B. Dick 
Company; J. W. Cannon, Jr., The Nation’s 
Schools. The new officers for 1953, elected 
by the directors, are: president, Charles S 
Stock, American Air Filter Company, Herman 
Nelson Division; vice-president, Roger M 
Warren, Standard Electric Time Company; 
secretary-treasurer, Paul L. Crabtree 

+ 

In our schools our coming generations must 
learn the most difficult art in the world — the 
successful management of democracy Franklin 
D. Roosevelt 

Democracy itself is but a house —the kind of 
life that’s lived inside depends upon the folks 
who live there James P. Adams 

The school board member who agrees with 
everybody soon becomes disagreeable to every- 
body 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IS PUBLIC 
BUSINESS 


I know no safe depository of the ultimate pow 
ers of Society but the people themselves; and it 
we think them not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with a wholesome 
remedy is not to take it 
inform their discretion by 
Jefierson to W. ¢ 


discretion, the 
them, but to 
Education (Thoma 
1827.) 


from 


Jarvis, 


The Basis in Informed Citizen 
Interest 

Public education is public business. Its 
most secure foundation is citizen interest; 
its surest foundation is an informed citi- 
zenship about what is happening in schools. 
When a greater proportion of the citizens 
understand and approve school policy and 
school practice than do not, the teacher 
and the administrator may freely give their 
best insight and judgment to their jobs, 
even if it means changes in present policy 
and practice. 


Citizen Indifference 
No situation is so bad for a public school 
system as citizen indifference. A lack of 
expressed interest in schools of what is 
happening in them except to “my child” 
is a sign of death. An active public opinion 
expressing itself is a sign of vitality. 


Public Accounting in Public 
Education 

By its very nature public education must 
rely on public opinion for its support and 
development. The public schools may be 
at times a victim of a destructive public 
opinign, misinformed, lacking in under- 
standing and under bad or inadequate 
leadership. This is the price we must pay 
for democratic education. But for such a 
public opinion, the public school authori- 
ties pay because of a failure to give in 
forming and intelligible accounting of their 
stewardship periodically. They should 
make it their business when any change 
in policy is being considered to be sure 
first that the school board understands it, 
and that, both through the school board 
and directly, the public has been taken into 
the confidence of the school authorities. 
The school superintendents, supervisors, 
and administrators should in successive 
steps make known their proposals, ask for 
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criticism and suggestion, and be prepared 
for them with accurate information, clear 
statement of purpose in human terms and 
of the psychological or social reasons for 
what is proposed. If the school authorities 
have not anticipated these criticisms, they 
have not given thorough consideration to 
their proposals. 


Money Is Not the Main Thing 

In this connection a word may be said 
to the National Citizens Committee on 
Schools. The idea back of this committee 
with its regional and local representation 
is excellent. But its preoccupation with 
money is a mistake in emphasis 
money 


more 
for bond issues, more and larger 
budgets, more palatial buildings and addi- 
tional equipment. These are not the main 
things of education; what happens to the 
child’s mind and soul is at the heart of 
education. This occurs in the classroom, 
and the teacher is the most influential 
factor. And need we add that increased 
pay is no guarantee of better teaching 
desirable as it is. This emphasis on the 
economic side is unfortunate, but it has 
strong forces back of it; the superintendent 
likes it because it makes his job smoother 
and easier; do-gooders among the citizens 
can show definite results, and the com- 
munity can, like Jack Horner in his cor- 
ner, say, see what a great place we are. 
The words which John Ruskin applied to 
the individual life may be here applied to 
the community life: 

And so with all other and rightly 
trained men; their work is first, their fee second 

very important always, but still second. But in 
every nation, as I said, there are a vast 
who are ill-educated, cowardly, and more or less 
stupid. And with these people, just as certainly 
the fee is first, and the work second, as with 
brave people the work is first and the fee second 
And this is no small distinction. It is the whole 
distinction in a man; distinction between life and 
death in him, between heaven and hell 


“Marks” Are Not Too 
Significant 
Let us interject what may be properly 
regarded as a digression, a very practical 
question for parents and teachers. It deals 
with the measurement of schools; it deals 
with the parents’ satisfaction with schools 
and teachers who give the children high 
“marks,” especially when the parents do 


brave 


class 


for him 





the child’s homework. Marks are extia- 
neous things. They are personal impres- 
sions of teachers. They may in some cases 
be more significant when they are the re- 
sults of objective tests. In any case, they 
are extrinsic to the educational process 
A teacher who gives high grades is rarely 
criticized, no matter how poor she is. She 
satisfies the pupil, the parents, and she 
promotes enough children to fill all the 
seats in the next grade. Let us say here 
merely that the more important things in 
education are what happens to the pupil’s 
thinking, feeling, and willing —not the 
marks he gets in subjects. The former is 
difficult to measure and the latter has some 
possibilities of measurements. Let us not 
be deceived as teachers or parents about 
“marks”; we must go deeper than that 


Public Criticism — Evidence of 
Vitality 

Constructive public criticism of publi: 
education in a community is a healthy con 
dition for a public school system, an indi 
cation of life, vitality, and interest. Of no 
less significance is destructive public criti 
cism, even when it tries the patience of 
superintendents and school boards. Even 
uninformed or misguided criticism is not 
without its advantages. Every public criti- 
cism, whatever its character, should be an 
opportunity to make clearer, more definite 
what the school policies are and what is 
their basis. The critic may not always be 
convinced, but a large part of the public 
without an “ax to grind” will understand 
and will come to the support of the schoo! 
authorities if the policies are sound and 
the explanations are clear. 

Many of the issues, for example in con 
nection with school buildings or equip- 
ment, can be answered with definite spe 
cific information as to the number of 
children, their sex, their grade, and the like. 
But the difficulties may not be such that 
specific information about the school sys- 
tem will solve them. What is involved is 
a philosophy of education, which implies a 
philosophy of life. If you are satisfied with 
teachers who slavishly follow textbooks 
and all that is asked of children is regurgi 
tation of the textbooks, then you are easily 
satisfied, even though what your child gets 
is of little value to him. If you think teach 
ers use these to abdicate their responsi 
bility, and follow the whims of your child 
you will get in your child self-indulgence 
instead of self-control. If you believe that 
education is as I have defined it in a 
Philosophy of Education just published as 

the self-direction of the individual of his own 
powers in a way to reconstruct his experience, 01 
regenerate his spirit, for the supreme social and 
spiritual ends of human life so as to realize 
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fully as possible, the potentialities of the particu- 
lar individual in his educational environment. 

Then, teachers have a great opportunity 
in a great spiritual adventure. With such 
a conception of education, criticism will 
need to be informed, discriminating, and 
intelligent. Every help they can receive 
from administrators, superintendents, and 
school boards should be given. When they 
falter. which may happen, and where they 
fail when they do, and should frankly face 
the facts and see what can be done. 


False Philosophy of Education 

The great need growing out of this situ- 
ation is the need to inform the public in 
the main conceptions of a fundamental 
philosophy of an education based on the 
dignity of the human being in a democ- 
racy and the character of the American 
way of life itself. How wrong professional 
educators may be on this subject is shown 
vividly in the National Education Associ- 
ation’s “Schools for a New World” in its 
totalitarianism and statism in which indi- 
vidual dignity and worth is sacrificed; in 
which “individual lives merge in a supreme 
entity of purpose and being that in itself 
is the ultimate goal.”” And one wonders what 
further demoralization of teachers may be 
expected trained by Brameld in New York 
University and in that hodgepodge of dem- 
ocratic, utopian, progressive, socialistic, and 
communistic thought based on majority 
rule, social consensus, and group dynamics 
called Reconstructionism. Surely the pub- 
lic needs information and guidance on such 
proposals, and it is the duty of the public 
school authorities to inform the public not 
only on specific things like bond issues and 
budget proposals, but on the great under- 
lying conception of a human education in 
the American democracy worthy of moral 
and spiritual man, worthy sons of God. 

4 

Teachers must be very careful not to as- 
sume the role of chronic doubters — dis- 
paragers of our social system, national leaders, 
businessmen, labor, and the possibility of a 
just and stable peace. Students need identifi- 
cation with mature persons who believe some- 
thing. — Francis W. Hibler, Wlinois Normal 
University 

> 


WEIGHT, A GOOD QUALITY? 


On one day four high school texts have 
come to the editor’s desk: a physics, weight 
2 lb. 6 oz.; a history, 3 Ibs. 8 oz.; a German 
language book, 2 lb.; a civics, 2 lbs. 4 oz. 
The total weight was 10 lb. 2 oz. It is quite 
possible that a student might be required to 
lug these books home and back to school. 

High school texts have been growing larger 
and larger each year. It is time, we think, 
that publishers and school authorities restudy 
the size and weight of books. Those just ex- 
imined would be fine for a football player to 
carry —they are too heavy for the average 
girl or boy. 
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A Review of — 





Fair Play for the 
Teaching Applicant 


Peter F. 


Each year hundreds of applicants for edu- 
cational positions appear before numerous 
superintendents, principals, and school boards 
for the purpose of being interviewed for posi- 
tions on the staff. Applicants find varied 
receptions in the various schools at which 
they will be interviewed. In most cases they 
are given a cordial welcome. Occasional ad- 
ministrators and school board members, how- 
ever, forget themselves and resort to patterns 
of unethical behavior. Attention should be 
drawn to a few basic considerations regarding 
the purposes of the interview. 

An employer calls for an interview with 
an applicant to provide the opportunity to 
bring out types of information not readily 
yielded by the routine written channels of 
application forms, references, and letters. The 
interview in its truest form has a number of 
useful purposes: (a) The personal interview 
permits the school officials and the applicant 
to get acquainted with one another in a 
friendly, social atmosphere. The interview 
enables the employer to observe personality 
and character traits which are not revealed 
in preliminary correspondence. The superin- 
tendent or board member can observe the 
applicant’s dress, bearing, speech, and general 
appearance. He can question the applicant 
on matters of fundamental philosophy. Con- 
versely, the applicant is able to see, talk 
with, and size up kis prospective employer. 
In these days of increased demand for the 
services of teachers with the short supply, 
interviewers should remember that applicants 
are selecting them as well as vice versa. 
(b) The interview permits the prospective 
staff member to see the school and com- 
munity so he can judge whether he wants 
to live and work there. On the other hand, 
the employing official can decide whether or 
not the applicant possesses the qualities requi- 
site for his particular staff. (c) The interview 
affords an opportunity to discuss terms of 
employment, additional obligations and duties 
of staff members, and special requirements 
of the job. The interview permits the partici- 
pants to seek a common meeting ground on 
all matters of mutual concern. Both parties 
have the chance to ask questions and clarify 
problems. (d) The interview is the final 
step prior to being hired. Preliminary con- 
tacts should have made and _ studied 
by both parties before the personal meeting. 
The ultimate goal in the employer’s mind 


been 


*Associate Profe 


of Mississippi 


School of Education, University 


Oliva* 


is the selection of the right person for the 
right job. In the applicant’s mind the ulti- 
mate goal is the attainment of a job con- 
ducive to a pleasant life in the school and 
community and the satisfaction of his/her 
professional ideals and goals. 

The interview should be the initial step 
in a lasting, warm relationship between the 
successful applicant and the equally successful 
employer. 

The true purposes of the interview having 
been considered a few fundamental rules ot 
conduct of the interview may be outlined 


Conduct of Interviews 


1. An administrator or school board should 
set a specific date and hour for the interview 
and then adhere to that time as closely as 
possible. 

One applicant for a high school position was 
granted an interview with the superintendent for 
11 A.M. on an assigned day. The applicant ap- 
peared at the appointed hour. The superintendent 
kept the applicant waiting for 50 minutes after 
the scheduled time while he finished dictating cor- 
respondence to his secretary. 

The example just given shows decidedly 
unethical behavior on the part of the inter- 
viewer. The interviewer is saying, in effect, 
that his time is more valuable than the 
interviewee’s. It shows a basic lack of con- 
sideration in human relationships. 

2. The length of the interview should be 
adequate and unhurried. 

One administrator in interviewing an applicant 
for a job granted the applicant a hurried 10 min 
utes. The applicant had come a distance of 70 
miles for the scheduled interview. The administra- 
tor explained that he was in a hurry because he 
had to be present at a conference one-half hour 
from the time of the interview. Since he had a 20- 
minute drive in order to make his conference, he 
rushed the interview. 

Since the usual 
weeks in advance 


conference is scheduled 
the administrator’s con- 
duct in this case can be considered unethical 
If he had made a mistake in scheduling the 
time of the interview, he should have in- 
formed the applicant in time to correct the 
date and time. 

3. Certain questions should be considered 
unethical by their very nature. Unfortunately 
they are common questions asked of candi- 
dates for all types of positions. The proper 
response to these questions should be, “None 
of your business.” However, since the appli- 
cant is on his best behavior and desires to 
show himself to advantage, he usually answers 
these questions. Such questions are 





































































































a) What is your present salary? The pur 
pose of this question too often is to give 
the interviewer a ready scale and an oppor- 
tunity to offer the applicant as little as possi 
ble and still obtain his services. It is perfectly 
ethical to ask the candidate what salary he 
would expect and to state the salary the local 
schools will pay. It is not ethical to ask the 
present salary either of the applicant himself 
or of the applicant’s present employer 


Some Totally Unfair Questions 

b) Why did you leave your last job, or 
Why do you want to leave your present job; 
The truthful response in most cases is the 
applicant desires to improve himself. He may 
seek a higher salary, a job with greater 
prestige, a job in a different geographical 
area, or an entirely different type of job 
In some cases he may actually disagree 
in fundamental philosophy with his employers 
and, as a result, is seeking a more congenial 
position. The important question for the 
interviewer to decide is whether or not h¢ 
wants the interviewee as a member of his 
staff. 

c) One applicant for a principal’s position 
was asked by a school board member, “In 
what way are your qualifications superior 
to those of the other candidates for the 
position?” This absurd question presupposed 
a knowledge of the other candidates by the 
candidate being interviewed. Even if that 
candidate had such prior knowledge, it is a 
lack of ethics for the interviewer to ask the 
candidate to comment on the qualifications of 
other candidates. It is the interviewer’s job to 
determine the relative merits of various 
candidates 

4. Do not call a candidate for repeated 
interviews unless his expenses are paid by 
the interviewing schools. It should not be 
necessary for an applicant to travel for 
separate interviews with the administrator, 
the committee of the school board, and the 
entire board. One interview should be suffi- 
cient. Two should certainly be completely 
ample. 

5. Do not keep the applicants in suspense 
an undue length of time. There should be 
a closing date set after which time no 
applications will be accepted. Applications 
should be quickly sifted, interviews held, and 
results announced. Applicants should be ad 
vised of their status as soon as possible in 
order to enable those rejected to seek other 
employment. 

6. Do not open the position to unlimited 
applications if you already have a candidate 
in mind for the position. 

One high school invited a large number of ap- 
plicants to apply for the principalship. The sheer 
purpose of this operation was to go through the 
motions of seeking a candidate who was “qual- 
ified.” During this time the acting principal had 
already been recommended to the board and was 
certain of approval. The school wasted the time 
of employment agencies, numerous applicants, the 
principal, and the school board. Such a procedure 
was patently unfair to all applicants and to the 
acting principal as well. The acting principal was 
subsequently appointed 
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The Melrose, Massachusetts, School Committee in Session. 


The Committee has just reached its first goal in a long range school building pro 
gram which calls for the replacement of three elementary buildings with two modern 
comprehensive school structures. An addition has been ordered to an otherwise 
satisfactory elementary building in the nature of a gymnasium, shop facilities, and 
additional classrooms. Reading clockwise, beginning with the members in the fore- 
ground: Lloyd Conn, attorney; Leighton York, druggist; Robert Friend, business 
executive; Allen Giles, engineer; Herbert Faulkner, chairman, bank president; 
Harold Rand, superintendent of schools; Wilbur Burnham, business executive; Donald 
Welch, attorney; Dr. Ralph Daffinee, physician. Not present when picture was taken, 


Chester Cummings, salesman. 





7. Do not give a distorted, rosy picture 
of the schools and community in order to 
gain the services of a qualified candidate. 
It is unfair and unethical to paint an untrue 
picture of the whole situation. 

8. If there are any special qualifications 
or restrictions on a job, applicants should 
be notified in advance so that needless inter- 
views will be prevented. Such items as age, 
sex, and college attended make a difference 
in many schools. Applicants should be in- 


formed of the necessary qualifications 

These eight considerations are simply rules 
of fair play and courtesy. Interviewers should 
remember that their reputation gets around 
“by the grapevine” to the college and com- 
mercial agencies and to teachers in general 
If a school is highly regarded for its fairness 
and high standard of ethics in its treatment 
of applicants for positions, it is more likely 
to obtain the services of the more qualified 
personnel. 








Board of Education, Community Unit School Dist. 203, Vandalia, Illinois. 


_ The Vandalia board of education, which comprises seven members, was elected 
in the spring of 1952 to serve the new District No. 203. The district comprising an 


area of 225 square miles, has increased its size by the annexation of 12 additional 
sections. 


The board has begun plans for closing 28 rural centers and the conversion of the 
old high school building into a junior high school. A new single-salary schedule has 
been adopted through co-operation action of the board members and the faculty. 
Mr. G. V. Blythe, superintendent of schools, has co-cperated with the board in these 


projects. 


In the accompanying picture, left to right, are: R. A. Cunningham, Louis Opfer, 
Dr. Mark Greer, Dr. Edward A. Kuehn, Harold E. Mattes, William H. Wright, 


Carl D. Towler. 
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TAKE NO CHANCES with your children’s safety. Let the facts be your 
guide; year after year, since 1939, Superior has led the school bus 
industry in sales, and the lead is steadily increasing . . . positive recogni- 
tion that Superior is first by every safety standard. Be sure your new 
school bus is a Superior Pioneer! Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio 
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Dr. Kopp is rightfully proud of this new school 
The Board of Education decided that no com- 
promise would be made with adequate educa- 
tional facilities. Yet, at a time when school 
building costs in the area were running at a 


dollar a cubic foot and more, careful planning 
allowed the Mt. Savage School to be erected for 
only 5942¢ per cubic foot 

One example of the “no compromise” phi 
losophy is the striking and effective use of PC 
Functional Glass Block panels for daylighting 
the classrooms. As Dr. Kopp puts it, “Each 
glass block panel is uniformly lighted over its 
entire surface. We get the ‘outdoor’ effect, with- 


PC Glass Blocks give us 


says Dr. Charles L. Kopp, Superintendent of Schools, Board of Education of Allegany County, Cumberland, Md 


y 


out any of its disadvantages We are thoroughly 
sold on PC Glass Block panels for daylighting.” 

Ihe PC Prism B-55 Glass Blocks used at 
Mount Savage School actually gather in the 
daylight and throw it up to the ceiling—giving 
ideal illumination for young eyes even at desks 
far from the windows. Each block is a system of 
prisms that direct the light just where it is 
wanted. In addition, because a PC Glass Block 
panel has the insulating efficiency of a solid 8- 
inch masonry wall, heating costs are low, and 
there is no frigid zone near the outer wall 

Send the coupon. Learn how you can have 
these advantages in your school buildings 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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the ‘outdoor’ effect 
... without any of its disadvantages” 


Mt. Savage School, Mt. Savage, Md 
Architect: S. Russ Minter, A.A 
General Contractors: George F. Hazelwood Co., Cumberland, Md 


Here’s what you get 
with PC Glass Blocks 


® BETTER LIGHT—ao wide range of patterns 


for every school lighting need... 


@® LOWER MAINTENANCE—window main- 
tenance minimized leaving custodian free for 
other duties... 


LESS DISTRACTION—sound reduction factor 


helps check outside noises... less distraction for 
students and teachers... 


LOWER HEATING COSTS—PC Glass Block 


panels have more than twice the insulating 
value of ordinary windows... 


IMPROVED APPEARANCE—PC Glass 
Block panels impart clean architectural lines to 
any school—new or old. 


Dept. 43 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet on the use 
of PC Glass Blocks in schools and other public buildings 


i 
5 Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
s 


Have engineer call to discuss specific problem 


PITTSBURGH 
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NO SAFER WAY 









TO CARRY STUDENTS! 


IDA MONOBILT COACH 








oO ney 


This all-new coach is designed and engineered 
exclusively for student transportation. It is un- 
paralleled for safety. For greater strength, the 
“safety-rigid” chassis, body and engine are a 
completely integrated unit. New balanced 
Safety-view design provides the driver with full 
panoramic visibility. The sloping windshield 


also reduces glare and eliminates blind spots. 


But that's not all! Light weight and perfect 




















<]/“ MONOBILT COACH 


balance give greater operating economy and 
maneuverability. The short turning radius per- 
mits easier driving in traffic. Best of all, the 
transportation cost per student is lower. That's 
because of extra large capacity and extra rugged 


construction. 


The new Oneida Monobilt Coach is endurance- 
built to last for the years ahead. For complete 


details and specifications, mail the coupon today! 


“SETTING QUALITY STANDARDS FOR THE INDUSTRY” 


TRADE MARK 


ONEIDA 








PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
MONOBILT COACH SALES DIVISION 
CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 


SEND FOR THE FACTS TODAY! 


Oneida Products Corporation A 
Monobilt Coach Soles Division 
Canastota, New York 


Please send me full details on the Oneida Monobilt Coach. 
Nome 


Address 


coco - - eee - 
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All teachers, including those with tenure status, 
are subject, irrespective of contract, to the rea- 
sonable rules and regulations enacted by the 
board of education for the government and ad- 
ministration of the schools, and a requirement 
that such rules must be reasonable cannot be 
changed or affected by the contract. MS.A 
§§ 125.06, subd. 9, 130.22-130.32. — Minneapolis 
Federation of Men Teachers Local 238, A.F.L. 
v. Board of Education of City of Minneapolis, 
56 Northwestern reporter 2d 203, Minn. 

Where a public policy pertaining to schools is 
expressed in the statute by clear ard unambigu- 
ous language, and the statute is within ambit of 
legislative authority and does not conflict with 
the organic law of the state, the administrative 
officers charged with its enforcement as well as 
judicial officers charged with reviewing the ad- 
ministrative orders must conform their orders to 
comply with the mandate of the statute. 
Duncan v. Askew, 251 Pacific reporter 2d 515, 
Okla 





Schools and School Districts 

No vested right is involved in an action to 
detach territory from one school district and 
annex it to another, and the Illinois legislature 
at will, may divide, contract, or expand the area 
of a school district, or even abolish it. S.H.A., 
ch. 131, par. 4.— Smith v. Smith, 109 North 
eastern reporter 2d 630, Ill. App 

The school district reorganization act of Mis 
souri should be liberally construed to the end of 
attainment of its ultimate objective of effecting 
a general reorganization of the school districts 
of the state and especially so where the case 
involves no contention that any public or private 
right has been impaired or injured by mere tardi 
ness of action. Secs. 165.657—165.707, 165.660, 
165.673 (1) RS. Mo., 1949, V.A.M:S. State 
ex rel. Rogersville Reorganized School Dist. No. 
R-4, of Webster County v. Holmes, 253 South- 
western reporter 2d 402, Mo. 

The Wisconsin legislature may vest power to 
establish school districts and change the bound 
aries of existing districts in proper boards or offi- 
cers. Wis. statutes of 1937, $40.30 (1), as 
amended by the Wis. laws of 1939, ch. 228.— 
School dist. No. 4 of Town of La Follette, Bur- 
nett County v. County School Committee of 
Burnett County, 55 Northwestern reporter 2d 
874, 260 Wis. 484. 

Where a program for the merger of two 
boards of education appeared to be financially 
sound and within the limits of authority granted 
by the Kentucky legislature to boards of educa- 
tion, the Fiscal Court might not substitute its 
judgment as to the soundness of program for 
that of boards. — Hopkins County Fiscal Court 
v. Com. ex rel. Att. Gen., 252 Southwestern 
reporter 2d 875, Ky. 


School District Property 


A statute authorizing the county board of edu- 
cation or the board of trustees of a city ad- 
ministrative unit to receive by gift or purchase 
suitable sites for schoolhouses or other school 
buildings, confers upon the school authorities 
general discretionary power to select sites for 
new schools and to change the locations of 
existing schools. N. C. G. S. § 115-85.— Brown 
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first: The new Miller LEXINGTON provides CORRECT school lighting 
of high efficiency and extremely low brightness, no glare—lighting that 
enables pupils to see clearly, and easily, induces concentration on studies, 
and promotes physical well-being. 


second: The LEXINGTON is engineered for easier, quicker installation 
and low maintenance—gives you the benefit of L. O. C. (low overall cost), 
which means more economical lighting over the years. 


Extremely strong, Simplified 
rigid one-piece installation 
steel louver clamp hanger 
assembly grips channel 


Write for Lexington and L. O. C. folder 


Miller Lighting Service is all-inclusive, 

developed over 109 years’. pioneering 

in GOOD LIGHTING. A complete line of iller 

Fluorescent, Mercury and Incandescent THE mie 1044 COMPANY 
luminaires covers a wide range of indus- 

trial and commercial requirements meriden, conn. 
Miller field engineers and distributors are 

located in principal cities for nation-wide 

service 
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ind the school district carried liability insurance 
the action in tort would lie against the school 
district. S.H.A. ch. 122, $ 8-1 et. seq Thomas 

Broadlands Community Consol. School Dist 
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Candler, 7 Southeastern reporter 2d 550 6 No. 201, 10° 


$§ 1011-101 People V Darby, 50 Pacific re 
porter 2d 744, Calil App 

Where the plaintiff, a student, was injured on the manner 
the playground of the defendant school district $$ 130.22-1 





) Northeastern 





reporter 2d 636 


Teachers Employment 


to legislative 


control and reasonable 
regulations adopted by the board 


i teacher who has completed 


period of three consecutive 
public school of a city o 
- Education Code by the teachers 


tinued employment and ; 


tenure act 


f the first class is vested 
with a right to 
teacher cannot 
prived of such vested right 
pres¢ ribed 

30.32 Minneapoli 
Ven Teachers Local 238, 


except lor caus¢ 
by statute 


failure to recognize 


years 


Federation 
1F.L. vy. Board of Edu 
City of Minneapolis, 56 Northwestern 
reporter 2d 203, Minn 

Insubordination and 
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HIGHEST 
GRADE 


Fully cushioned 
wood fibre con 


struction 


* Litesite or Black 














Sterling 





HIGHEST 
GRADE 


Mineral type 
cement asbestos 


chalkboard 


Litesite or Black 





A Weber Costello 
Chalkboard For 
Every Budget 








Ww 
Hyloprest 





HIGHEST 
GRADE 


Tempered hard 
board, cushioned 


writing surface 


Litesite or Black 














STANDARD 
GRADE 


Hardboord 
tempered for 


strength 


LightGreen or Black 























STANDARD 
GRADE 


Wood fibre 
chaikboard 


construction 


LightGreen or Black 








Each is a quality 3 
leader in its field. a 
Each is built to eS 
Weber Costello 
. he 
quality standards. s 
WRITE FOR s 
Your FREE Copy of > 
“A Guide To — 
Chalkboard Selection” S 
. . « just ask for 4 
Brochure No. BA-26 co) 










































Manufacturers of: CHALKBOARD ° 
ART MATERIALS e MAPS 











ECONOMY 
GRADE 








Hardboard 
type of 
chalkboard 


LightGreen or Black 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


1226 McKINLEY ST. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


CHALK” e 
en 1 92) -) 2) 


ERASERS 

















constituted authority may render a teacher unfit 
for service in a school even though her qualifica 
tions are otherwise sufficient. Calif. Education 
Code, § 13531 Board of Education of City of 
Los Angeles v. Swan, 250 Pacific reporter 2d 306 
Calif. App 

The evidence was sufficient to justify the con 
clusion that a teacher in a public high school 
who was a member of the Communist Party, was 
fully acquainted with the policies and purpose 
of the Communist Party, and justified discharge 
of such teacher on the ground that she advocated 
and participated in un-American or subversive 
doctrines. 24 P.S. §11-1122.— Appeal of Albert 
)2 Atlantic reporter 2d 663, 372 Pa. 13 


Pupils 


Where each petitioner had completed his for 
mal education in grades furnished by the school 
district wherein he resided, the petitioners wer: 
entitled, upon proper application, to a transfer 
to another school district wherein they could pro 
cure a high school education, which was not 
furnished by the district of their residence. 7( 
OS. 1951, §§ 8-1 to 8-3 Duncan v. Aske 
251 Pacific reporter 2d 515, Okla 

4 California statute providing that a school 
district may contract and pay for transportatior 
of pupils by common carrier authorizes the dis 
trict to supply pupils with fares to ride suct 
conveyances as are available to general public a 
common carriers. Calif. Education Code, § 16251 

Hopkins v. Fellow Cab Co., 250 Pacific re 
porter 2d 330, Calif. App 


ot 
TWELVE-MONTH SCHOOL 
URGED 


Operation of the public schools on a 12-montl 
basis has recently been recommended by Rus 
sell D. Johnson, assistant superintendent of the 
community high school, Granite City, Il. Ad 
dressing the annual convention of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, M1 
Johnson declared that the present nine-mont! 
school calendar is a carry-over from the day 
vhen youth had to help tend crops. He -decried 
the three-quarter program as a waste ot publi 
education funds 


BOSTON SCHOOL BULLETINS 


The administrative department of the Bostor 
public schools has recently issued a series of! 
bulletins concerning various phases of school 
ictivities. In 1950 a bulletin on “How to Study 
was issued, giving suggestions for better stud) 
habits by high school students. In 1952 five 
bulletins were distributed dealing with the sub 
ject, “Stay in School.” In 1953 two additional 
bulletins have been issued dealing with: (1) Nur 
ing as a Career, and (2) the Boston Clerical 
School, a vocational business school for adol 
cents and adults 


WASHINGTON’S EIGHT-YEAR 
PLAN 


The District of Columbia school system 
Washington will receive $37,500,000 as its share 
of the eight-year municipal building progran 
contemplated by the district commissioners. Bud 
get plans for the fiscal 1954 include nearly 
million dollars. for new schools and additions 
reducing to $34,500,000 the cost of educationa 
facilities earmarked tor federal financing 

The funds for the development of the admin 
istration building were stricken out to give the 
board of education more time to devise plat 
to meet the need for increased office spac 
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LIGHT IN WEIGHT, attractively modern in appearance, 
Heywood -Wakefield S 501 LL Desk and Chair Units may 
be moved quickly and easily as class activities require 
new groupings. Their welded tubular steel construction is 
your assurance of long service and low maintenance cost, 


MOVABLE DESK AND CHAIR UNIT $.501 LL—This versatile 
unit provides ample storage space for books and mate- 
rials. Chair back and seat and desk top are solid birch. 
Welded tubular steel frame permanently secures correct 
seat-to-desk relationship. Available in seven graded sizes. 





Heywood-Wakefield Furniture Brings 


MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY 


to Classrooms at St. Joseph’s School 


Classrooms of the St. Joseph’s School in Malden, Massachusetts, 
typify today’s emphasis on functional design. Rooms are light and 
airy, readily adaptable to changing needs. Plans for St. Joseph’s 
School were drawn by J. G. McGann, Architect, of Boston. The 
installation of Heywood-Wakefield furniture was handled by 
Gledhill Brothers, Boston, distributors for the Heywood-Wakefield 


: HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


EST. 1826 


‘ 1 ° School Furniture Division 
Company. For further information on Heywood-Wakefield School MENOMINEE. MICHIGAN 


Furniture, write for your free copy of our new catalogue. and GARDNER, MASS. 


* The ORIGINAL Tubular Steel School Furniture 
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Space problems 
solved...with 
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Richards-Wilcox FoldeR-Way Partitions 


The Richards-Wilcox fully auto- 
matic FoldeR-Way Partition is the 
most efficient and practical way to 
utilize fully all existing space in 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, class- 
rooms, meeting halls and other 
large enclosed areas. 

All folding, unfolding, locking, 
unlocking and soundproofing are 
accomplished by the electric op- 
erator and auxiliary mechanism. 
The silent, smooth roller chain 
drive will not stretch, slip or break. 


The hanger wheels are ball bear- 
ing, machined for line contact with 
the steel bar runways. 

Three inch thick doors with fully 
automatic floor seals provide a 
flush, self-adjusting floor surface 
without butt hinges below the 
seven foot level. 

For efficiency and performance, 
specify R-W FoldeR-Way Auto- 
matic Folding Partition. Full in- 
formation will be sent upon re- 
quest. Write to: 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


SUDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK © FIRE 
COOES & MATURES ¢ GARAGE DOORS 6 EQUIP. 
MENT © INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & CRANES 
* SCHOOL WARDROBES & PARTITIONS © 
ELEVATOR DOOR OPERATING EQUIPMENT 





‘510 THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOTS 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONTRACTS 


During the month of January, 1953, Dodge 
reported contracts let, in 37 eastern states, for 
455 school buildings, at a contract cost of 
$106,004 ,000. 

During the month of February, contracts were 
let for 45 school buildings, in states west of 
the Recky Mountains, at a contract cost of 
$13,365,984. 

A total of 125 further building projects were 
reported in preliminary stages, at an estimated 
cost of $173,222,270. 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 
During the month of January sales of school 
bonds were reported in the amount of $108,227,- 
269. The largest sales were: 


California $11,284,430 Missouri $ 7,300,000 
Colorado 3,048,000 New York 11,930,800 
Illinois 2,620,000 Ohio 14,257,500 
Louisiana 6,329,000 Pennsylvania 11,686,000 
Massachusetts 2,865,000 Texas 3,624,500 
Michigan 4,229,500 Virginia 3,300,000 
Minnesota 6,315,000 Washington 2,866,000 


The yield of 20 bonds as of January 31 was 
2.46 per cent. 


FREDERICKSBURG BUILDING 

At Fredericksburg, Tex., the board of education 
has completed the construction of a new primary 
building and a high school gymnasium. The latter 
building, which is being used as an auditorium, has 
a stage, dressing rooms, and storage rooms, seats 
1800 persons, and was built at a cost of $100,000. 
The old primary building and gymnasium, now 
the elementary school, has been completely re- 
modeled, at a cost of $50,000. It was occupied 
in January, 1952. The board has purchased the 
land adjoining the campus, at a cost of $15,000, 
which will become part of the primary building 
site. 


TEN-MILLION-DOLLAR BUILDING 


School Dist. R-1, Jefferson County, Colo., 
under the direction of Supt. Paul C. Stevens, has 
embarked on a ten-million-dollar school build- 
ing program to provide 22 new school buildings, 
in addition to additions and improvements to the 
school plants of the county. 

The new school facilities are badly needed in 
a district which is rapidly growing in population. 
The September, 1952, enrollment was 80 per cent 
more than that in 1946 and the classroom space 
has increased less than 25 per cent during this 
period. The building program followed two sur- 
veys which indicated acceleration of growth 
through the next decade, and a critical shortage 
of classroom space. 

As of January, 1953, the board has obtained 
sites for two new buildings, and has negotiations 
pending for nine other sites. Additions to three 
buildings are under construction. 


DALTON SCHOOL BUILDING 

The school board of Dalton, Mass., which has 
just completed a school building survey, has 
begun plans for an extensive school building pro- 
gram, which includes two new primary units, a 
12-room grade school for the fourth to the sixth 
grades, the remodeling of the Center School, 
and an addition to the high school. The estimated 
cost of the program is $600,000. 
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SCHIEBER: NOW OFFERS 
FOLDING TABLES and BENCHES 
IN 2 STYLES 


Choose the one that best suits your budget- 


and special requirements 








ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


Sn- 


RIGIDLY ATTACHED TO WALL POCKETS 











Here is genuine quality that has stood the test of time. 
Since 1937, more than 500 architects have specified 
thousands of these units in schools from coast to coast. 
With full knowledge of the rugged use they receive 
Schieber puts into their construction the best in work- 
manship and materials. Sound policy? Schieber IN- 
WALL users have no service problem. 


Unless you foresee the need of detaching tables and 
benches from the wall, specify IN-WALL and get the 
extra rigidity and quality it offers as compared with 
detachable units. 










Vm 








PLYWOOD TOPS-—STEEL LEGS 


patatold 





ERE RSE R ERE EERE ees 





DETACHABLE FROM WALL POCKETS 





Plastic surfaced 
tables and benches. 


This is a low cost, plywood top, version of IN-WALL, 
yet many of the important quality features of IN-WALL 
are incorporated in its design. With 15 years exper- 
ience building folding tables and benches, Schieber 
knows exactly where strength is needed. No castings 
are used in Port-A-Fold and reinforcements are pro- 
vided where necessary to absorb the abuse of daily 
operation. 


If conditions require various seating arrangements or 
your budget is restricted, specify this unit. 


If you are planning a new school or moderniza- 
tion of an existing building, consult SWEET’S file 
or write for these two catalogs and get complete 
details on both Schieber units. Then choose the 


type that best suits your needs. 


" SCHIEBER 


- SALES COMPANY 
DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 


a name that 
has always stood 
for highest quality 
in folding table 
and bench 
equipment. 






























SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


® Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
tarted work on nine school building projects, 
to be completed by September, 1953. The board 
has obtained an allocation of $900,000 in federal 
funds 









































® Shreveport, La. The Caddo parish school 
board has appointed a five-man advisory com 
mittee to supervise the development of the master 
building plan for schools. 

® Canaan, Conn. 


under construction 


The town of Salisbury has 
a 12-room elementary school 
ind is remodeling the present building, at a total 
cost of $745,000 
The Housatonic 
District, 
Cornwall, 


Valley Regional High School 
composed of the towns of Canaan, 
Kent, North Canaan, Salisbury, and 
Sharon, has completed an addition to its present 
building, at a cost of $475,000 

® Nashville, N. C. 
has been set up to cover all school buildings in 
Nash County, at 100 cent of value. The 
coverage is made available through the Insurance 
Division the State Board of Education and 
the premium rates are about 50 per cent below 


those of 


Extended coverage insurance 
per 
ol 


commercial rates 
® Bowling Green, Ky. The board of education 
has taken steps for the erection of a new Negro 


«hosl, The building is intended to house pupils 


irom the first grade through the twelfth, and 
will include a gymnasium-auditorium, and a 
cafeteria. 


® Wichita, Kans. The of has 
voted to call an election for a bond issue of 
$6,490,000 for a new building program. The new 
Jessie Clark elementary school and the Schweiter 
elementary school have been completed and ox 


board education 








cupied, The new West High School is in progress 
and will be opened in September, 1953. 

® The board of education of Abington, Pa., has 
issued a four-page circular outlining the growth 
of the schools, the increased enrollment, and the 
need for additional school facilities. The board 
has begun a study for an extensive school build- 
ing program, calling for new schools, additions 
to existing plants, and a new senior high school. 
The Abington township district serves the towns 
of Cheltenham, Haverford, Springfield, and Upper 
Dublin. 

®& The board of education of Stoneham, Mass., 
has completed the first step in an extensive build 
ing program, calling for a new senior high school, 
an elementary school, and a junior high school 
The first step was the selection of two building 
sites and the appointment of two building com 
mittees. The next step will be the selection of an 
architect and the engineers for 
schools. 

®& The board of education of Allen Park, Mich., 
has begun plans for a $3,000,000 building pro 
gram, to include a new high school, ele 
mentary schools, a feur-room primary building 
and a 12-room elementary addition. The struc 
tures are needed to meet an increased enrollment 
® Warwick, R. I. The school board has begun 
plans for the Memorial Senior High School, to 
include space for art, homemaking, shop, and 


the proposed 


two 


drawing departments. The building will cost 
$2,500,000 
® Saugus, Mass. The school board has begun 


plans for a new senior high school building, to 


cost $2,200,000. Architects are Messrs. S. W. 
Haynes and Associates, Fitchburg, Mass. 
® Malden, Mass. The school board has com- 


pleted plans for a 21-room elementary school, to 





Sargent passes Herrick School Entrance Exam 
















Small wonder that Herrick School 
welcomed Sargent Integralock into 
their Halls of Learning. These pop- 
ular locks with the exclusive Sentry 
Bolt are favored in schools every- 
where from coast to coast. 

In addition to the Sentry Bolt, here 
are other Integralock features that 
give these Sargent locks distinction: 
lifetime beauty and protection... 
ease of installation . . . low or no 


maintenance cost .. . self-lubricating 
Oilite bearings which eliminate fric- 
tion and wear. 


Naturally they’ll do a fine job in 
your buildings, too! Ask your archi- 
tect or builder about Integralocks— 
Sargent door closers and safety ap- 
proved exit devices—a complete line 
from one source. 


Write us... Dept. 33D. 





contain an auditorium, a gymnasium-cafeteria, a 
health room, and a multipurpose room. 

® Hastings, Neb. Final plans have been ap 
proved for the construction of a high school 
building, to cost $1,570,000. 

& Campbellsville, Ky. The board of education 
has two new buildings under construction, on 
for white children, and one for Negroes, to be 
completed and occupied in September, 1953. 

® Ann Arbor, Mich. The board of educatio: 
will shortly call for a school bond election to 
obtain $7,650,000 for school construction pu: 
poses. The building program calls for a senior 
high school, a new elementary school, and addi 
tions to two existing buildings. Within the past 
two years, the board completed a junior hig} 
school and an elementary school, at a cost 
$3,000,000. 

® Haverhill, Mass. A 16-room residence nea 
the high school has been remodeled into a hous« 
hold arts laboratory for the high school. 

®& The board of trustees of the Armijo Unio: 
High School, Fairfield, Calif., is faced with 
growing student enrollment and a serious lack 
of housing facilities, which is expected to reach 
greater proportions within the next seven years 
The board begun plans for a long-range 
building program, to consist of additional class 
rooms, new shops, music rooms, new gymnasium 
facilities, and a garage for the school buses. The 
district has completed a shop and classroom 
building for the vocational agriculture depart 
ment. 

®& Alma, Mich. The board education 
begun the planning of a number of additions to 
the junior-senior high school to provide facilitic 
for shops, music rooms, and a gymnasium. The 
several projects will financed with a bond 
issue of $960,000. 


has 


ol ha 


be 


SARGENT AND COMPANY 
New York * NEW HAVEN, CONN. « Chicago 


Builders Hardware and Fine Tools since 1864 
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WHAT IS PROPER Bi@glole] BaF iia lew 


The deceptively simple and functional 
lines of the Norcor Tubular Desk and 
Chair belie the painstaking, careful re- 
search and engineering that entered into 
this design. This school furniture was 
not built to suit the expediencies of manu- 
facturing equipment—it was designed to 
fit a live, active child in a comfortable, 
healthful, untiring sitting posture. Sup- 
port is provided in the proper places so 
that the child naturally—and comfortably 
—assumes an alert, attentive position. 
The slouching back and slumping chest 
that promotes fatigue, inattention, and 
that hinder scholastic progress, are dis- 
couraged. 

The chart and diagrams illustrate the 
school seating principles that are incor- 
porated in the of NORCOR 
School Furniture. 


design 





The most important factor in proper seating 
is the seat height. The feet should rest firmly 
on the floor. There should be no pressure 
behind the knees or thighs on the nerve and 
blood vessels. The size and shape of the 
seat and back-rest must be correct for the 
seat height. See Figures | and 5 in Chart A. 





The weight of the body is carried on the 


ischial Bones, upon which it is perfectly 
poised without strain when properly seated. 
The Ischial Bones of the average student 
rest on the seat approximately 3” ahead of 
the line B-C in Chart A, but may normally 
rest anywhere from the line B-C to a point 
7” ahead of B-C. 





CHART A 
LINE OF 
GRAVITY 





































ISCHIAL 
BONES 


2 


Ter; deduucan 


DESKS AND CHAIRS 


The back rest and slight backward slope 
of the Norcor plywood seat helps the Ischial 
Bones (See Figure 2, Chart A) to find their 
ideal position on the seat. The Norcor seat is 
designed to allow for the individual differ- 
ences in shape and position of the bones, 
providing a large flat “Ischial Zone 


The backrest properly proportioned and 
positioned to seat height, supports the trunk 
in a comfortable relaxed position. Supporting 
the lumbar region (Figure 5, Chart A) the 
muscles and internal organs fall into their 
proper positions and the chest is expanded 
for deep breathing. 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT BOOTH H-24, N.C.E.A.CONVENTION, ATLANTIC CITY, APRIL 7-10 








SCHOOL FURNITURE DESIGNED TO FIT GROWING SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


4 Dept. A GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
AL tbe FACTORIES 
GREEN BAY and GILLETT, WIS. . PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 














































































HOLDEN 


BOOK 


COVERS 














The use of BOOK COVERS 


Is an economic necessity — if you 
wish to get the maximum service 
from your textbooks 


actually DO make books last up to 
three years LONGER! 


Their use represents real dollars and cents 


SAVINGS 


which in these days of 

larger school enrollments 

higher costs of school texts 

and greater expense all down the line 


APPEALS 


to budget-minded school administrators 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT-IT PAYS 


We carry 3 qualities of book covers — 
in sizes to fit all your books 


Write for free samples 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE USE OF HOLDEN COVERS SAVES BOOKS AND DOLLARS 
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® Leonardtown, Md. The board of education, 
on March 1, occupied its new administrative 

offices in the county office building. The new 

suite of rooms provides space for a board meet- 

ing room, a private office for the superintendent, 

a supervisors’ room and private office, and office 

space for clerical assistants 

® Fall River, Mass. The school board is cur- 
rently facing the problem of central administra- 
tive offices. These offices are now housed in an 
ancient and obsolete school building 
® San Luis Obispo, Calif. The school board has 
prohibited golf practice and model _ engine- 
propelled airplane flying on school property. The 
action is the result of an accident at a school in 
which a boy was struck and killed by a golf ball. 
®& Milton, Mass. The Pierce School, a million- 
dollar structure, was completed and occupied in 
the last school term by 600 pupils and teachers. 
Another school, the Glover, costing $500,000, will 
be occupied in September, 1953. The board is 
completing its long-range building program, which 
includes renovations to the senior high school, a 
new elementary school, and a junior high school. 

®& The Boston school committee has ordered 
that, in connection with the daily Bible reading 
in the elementary schools, the fourth stanza of 
America be sung. 

® An open forum meeting on education, on the 
order of the old New England town hall meeting, 
was held in Junction City, Kans., February 25, 
1953. A new step in public relations, this meeting 
was open to all persons interested in school affairs. 
School patrons and citizens generally were asked 
to express their views on the present and future 
policies of the schools. 

® Marshall, Mo. A citizens advisory committee 
has been formed to assist the school board in 
studying the future needs of the schools. One of 
the first major problems to be taken up is a 
study of the classroom facilities needed at the 
present time. 

> Jonesville, La. The Catahoula parish school 
board has passed a rule requiring that school 
bus drivers pass physiophysical tests to determine 
their ability to drive buses. The buses themselves 
are inspected by members of the state police. 

® Palmer, Mass. During the past two years the 
teachers’ committee have planned and carried out 
a number of curricula revisions in the elementary 
schools, including reading, arithmetic, social 
studies, and spelling. An elementary science pro- 
gram has been adopted for use next September. 

A committee of high school teachers has begun 
work on important revisions of the secondary 
school program. The results of their studies will 
be presented in the form of recommendations this 
spring. 

Visual aid material has been used extensively 
in connection with the regular school program. 
The several PTA groups have been of valuable 
assistance in the work of building a filmstrip 
library and in purchasing equipment in the visual 
aid field. 
® Greensburg, Pa. The school board has adopted 
the Nicely program calling for a reorganization of 
the school system on the six-six-six plan. The pro- 
gram calls for a junior-senior high school and will 
cost about $150,000. 
® A semiannual faculty-parent workshop was 
held in the high school at Chester, Ill., on Feb- 
ruary 26. Those participating were members of 
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IN BETTER SEATING BY Arlington 


In specifications to guide their equipment purchases, school 
administrators wisely include requirements that insure 
long service life and minimum maintenance. 


Arlington’s entire program is in accord with such require- 
ments. With over a half a century of experience, Arlington 





today is synonomous with dependable seating for maxi- 
mum service in rugged, every day classroom use... 
with design keyed to modern educational 
methods. 


Completely illustrated Catalog No. 52 dis- 
cusses both quality and design. You will find 
it helpful. Your inquiry is invited. 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





































the school faculty, and the board. The aim of 
the workshop was to. provide a better understand 
ing of school 
parents 

®& Charlotte, N. C. The curriculum council is 
co-operating with the school board in a study 
of the gifted child and fast learner. It is planned 
to expand the program for the smart student, be- 
ginning with the first graders and going through 
seniors in the high school. It was pointed out 
that the exceptional student can be given addi- 
tional material which will broaden the student’s 
work and keep his interest at a high level 

® DeRidder, La. Students in the junior high 
school! are participating in a school project which 
combines reading, writing, and arithmetic, as 
well as selling and business techniques. Under the 
plan, students learn how to meet people, how to 
sell an article, and how to practice courtesy 

® Shreveport, La. A group of 1342 teachers from 
public, parochial, and private schools of Caddo 
parish visited local business firms in a two-day 
business-education day program. The project was 
sponsored by the local chamber of commerce and 
was designed to acquaint teachers with the prob 
lems and activities of business and industry 
®& Supt. Louis J. Schmerber, of Paterson, N. J., 
has proposed a plan for the utilization of some 
part of School No. 24, vacated by the State 
Teachers College, for classes in practical nursing 
The department will be an integral part of the 
public school system and operated as a part of 
the vocational division. The course, to be one 


problems between teachers and 


year in length, will comprise eight months of 
hospital training and four months of related 
basic training. Students who enroll must be 18 


years of age, must have completed two years of 


snort 


, sh Que 





high school, and must pass a physical examina 
tion. Tuition is free to residents 

® Belvidere, Ill. A business-education day was 
held at Belvidere, with 170 county teachers as 
guests of 18 business and industrial firms. John 
Dixon, of the Rockford chamber of commerce, 
was the speaker at the luncheon program. 


* 
TEST MESSAGE RELAYS 

The New York City schools have a message 
relay system which enables the board of educa- 
tion headquarters to get in touch with all of the 
800 schools in the city in the briefest possible 
time. In an emergency, headquarters telephones 
almost simultaneously to each of the offices of 
the assistant superintendents in the field to have 
all schools tune in on WNYE at a prearranged 
time. The superintendents’ offices in turn tele- 
phone to a limited number of schools with in- 
stvuctions to relay the message to other schouls in 
the district until all schools have been informed. 
The plan enables the schools to handle any emer- 
gency in a minimum time. 


ISSUE SCHOOLGRAM 


The board of education of the Ora Madke 
Unified School Dist., Sutter Creek, Calif., pub 
lishes a “schoolgram” four times a year to keep 
patrons and citizens informed on what is going 
on in the schools. The first issue contained re- 
ports in organization, betterment of instructional 
services, guidance, and the planning of a school 
plant improvement program. District Supt. Le 
land O. Glandon edits the “schoolgram.” 





STATUS OF FEDERAL AGENCY 

President Eisenhower's Cabinet, on February 
16, made the initial move toward making the 
Federal Security Agency a department of cabinet 
rank. The President has approved the idea of 
making a department of the Agency and giving 
cabinet status to Administrator Oveta Culp 
Hobby. It is probable that the change will be 
made next fall or at a later date 


COMING CONVENTIONS 
Apr. 15-18. California Association of Public 
School Business Officials at Hotel del Coronado, 
Coronado. Secretary: R. Clifford Metz, Richmond 


Public Schools, Richmond. No exhibits. Attend 
ance: 600. 
Apr. 16-17. Wisconsin Association of School 


Administrators at Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
Secretary: F. G. MacLachlan, Superintendent of 


Schools, Park Falls. No exhibits. Attendance 


A pr. 16-17. Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards at Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. Sec- 
retary: Joseph Hamelink, 7311 23rd Ave. 
Kenosha. Attendance: 150. 

{pr. 18-23. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation at Hotel 


Statler, New York City. Secretary Carl A 


lroester, Jr., 1201 16th St.. N.W., Washington, 
D. C. Exhibits: Carroll Smith, High School, 
Garden City, N. Y. Attendance: 4500 

Apr. 26-29. New York State Assn. of School 
Business Officials at Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Secretary: Maurice G. Osborne, State 
Education Department, Albany. Exhibits: Wm 


R. Dixon, 


Svracuse 


Deputy Superintendent of 
Attendance: 200 
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Which Chalkboard Has Stood 


THE TEST OF TIME ? 


ATURAL SLATE 


Satisfaction Based on Experience 


Since 1863 


URAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 


For your protection — Specify all chalkboards to be quarried and manufactured in the U. S. A. 
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ACTUAL SIZE 


@ This attractive, 24-page, pocket-size brochure is 
chock-full of practical suggestions, typing methods, 
tips and shortcuts. It is of genuine value to all 
typists — expert or beginner. Your students will 
find it mighty useful. Please use coupon. 


Smith-Corona 


1 C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian 
factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers of famous Smith- 
Corona Office Typewriters, Portable Typewriters, Adding 
Machines, Cashiers, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
153 ALMOND STREET, SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


(1) Send me one copy of “tips to typists’ for my examination, before 


ordering quantity for student distribution. 
CL] Send me 
students. There will be no charge. 


NAME 


Quantities 
available 
for your 
students 


CO 


copies of “tips to typists’’ for distribution to our 
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BROOKLINE SALARY SCHEDULES 


The board of education of Brookline, Mass., 
has adopted new salary schedules for teachers, 


principals, and directors for the school year 
1953-54. The schedule which is based on the 
recommendations of a survey committee which 
made a study of teachers’ salaries, provides higher 
minimum and maximum salaries, a $200 annual 
increment, and credits for teachers holding a 
master’s degree or having completed an approved 
graduate course. 

Teachers in grades one to six holding a bach- 
elor’s degree will receive a minimum salary of 
$2,800 and will advance with an annual incre- 
ment up to a maximum of $4,450 in the four- 
teenth year; teachers holding a master’s degree 
will begin at $2,900 and go to $4,750 in the 
fifteenth year; teachers holding a master’s degree 
(1 yr.) will be paid a minimum of $3,000 and will 
advance to $5,050 in the sixteenth year. Teachers 
in grades seven to eight will receive a minimum 
of $2,900, $3,000, and $3,100 and will be paid a 
maximum of $4,750, $5,050, and $5,350. Teachers 
in grades nine to twelve will receive a minimum 
of $3,000, $3,100, and $3,200 and will be paid a 
maximum of $5,050, $5,350, and $5,650. 

The principals’ and directors’ schedule is divided 
into three sections. Principals having a bachelor’s 
degree will begin at $4,700 and go to $5,950 in the 
sixth step; those holding a master’s degree will 
$4,950 and go to $6,750 in the eighth 


Start at 





SCHOOL 





step; and those having a doctor’s degree will 
begin at $5,200 and go to $7,200 in the ninth 
step. 


CLEVELAND SALARY 
SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
adopted a new uniform salary schedule, which 
became effective as of January 1, 1953. The 
increases range from $325 to $675 and the base 
salary goes from $3,100 to $5,850. The minimum 
for teachers without a degree is $3,100. The 
minimum for teachers with a bachelor’s degree 
is $3,500. Differential payments ranging from $200 
to $500 per year are paid to teachers serving in 
special work such as teaching centers, attendance 
centers, heads of departments in subject areas, 
radio and television work, and high school sub- 
ject areas. 


FITCHBURG SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Fitchburg, Mass.. 
has adopted a salary schedule, involving maxi- 
mum increases of $500, beginning with Septem- 
ber 1, 1953. Teachers without degrees begin at 
$2,800 and go on to $4,600 in the twelfth year; 
those with a bachelor’s degree begin at $3,000 
and receive $4,800 in the twelfth year; those 
holding a master’s degree begin at $3,200 and go 
to $5,000; and those with a doctor’s degree begin 
at $3,400 and receive $5,200 in the twelfth year. 
The last two steps constitute a supermaximum. 
In order to receive increments, or to remain at 
the supermaximum level, a teacher must present 
evidence of approved professional study equal to 
two college credits earned during each two-year 
period. 



















TROPHY CASE 
AT KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
MANHATTAN. KANSAS 


EXHIBITS 
. TROPHIES , 
. DISPLAYS 


We have a complete display case service. 


Half size drawings printed in back and white on 
8 x 11 sheets show three types of extruded alumi- 
lited aluminum cases and variations of use. 
Cases are available in natural or colored finishes. 
Each case has a complete set of specifications 


Stainless steel cases can be made in any design. 


We invite you to write, or see your nearest 
dealer on this free service. 


Write for: 


ww 


- 


roofing 
baseboards 
sinks 








i eae aT best investment 


in chalkboard visibility 





. Copy of handbook “THE ABC’s OF CHALK- 
BOARD SELECTION, USE AND CARE.” 


2. Copy of pamphlet “SLATE CHALKBOARDS 
- BULLETINS ARE MODERN TOO.” 


. Reprint of article “SLATE CHALKBOARDS 
PROVIDE EYE EASE.” 


. Personal assistance with your chalkboard 
selection. No obligation. 


Other uses of slate in schools: 
window sills 

flooring 

shower compartments 
laboratory table tops 


Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild, Inc. 
205 Realty Building @ 





Salary increases, effective in January, 1953, 
were also approved for the high school principal, 
two assistant principals, a junior high school 
principal, attendance officer, and the secretary to 
the superintendent. 


SCITUATE SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Scituate, Mass., has 
adopted a new salary schedule which became 
effective as of September, 1952. The schedule 
calls for a starting salary of $2,600 for new 
teachers and goes to a maximum of $4,800 in the 
fifteenth year, and to a supermaximum of $5,100. 

The schedule is divided into five blocks, and 
each teacher may move from one block to the 
other, also to the right or left. Teachers are per- 
mitted to move within a block, with a salary 
increment of $100, and to move from one block 
to another in the scale, with a salary increment 
of $300. A teacher may move from one block 
to another, or from one scale to another and 
receive a salary increment of $500, by acquiring 
12 credit units. 

Advancement in teaching as a profession is to 
be rewarded. The board will grant credit for 
equivalencies in any related field of endeavor. 
Credits may be earned in college or graduate 
school courses, winter or summer work, and in 
summer teaching. 

Work outside teaching will be evaluated: (1) by 
allowing credit for trade experience; (2) by 
giving credit for time spent in work experience in 
terms of years and months and evaluated as 
teaching experience for placement on the salary 
work. Not more than four units in two-hour 
courses, nor more than six units in three-hour 


courses will be allowed for credits. 


SLATE 


toilet stalls 
window stools 
shelves 


S 
PGP 





Pen Argyl, Penna. 
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MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
WITH AMERICAN DESK’S 


Oe [2 


DESK j 


MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY — that’s the keyword which has 








classified AMERICAN DESK UNITS throughout the country. 
Note the PRACTICAL MODERN unit illustrated! It’s 
designed in TWELVE HEIGHTS, for grades ONE through 
TWELVE. It’s beauty is only surpassed by its strength: spot-welded 
steel and fine, highly finished multiply tops with birch or maple veneer, 
measuring a workable, wide 18 by 30 inches. Before you pian 


for your classrooms, see this desk at your AMERICAN DESK DEALER! 


V BOOK SHELVES 


Order your ONE — 12 desks = 





with the book shelves on 


either the right or left hand side. 





















E-ONE-12>_ | 


The ANGLE STEEL version 
if you prefer this same desk with 
angle steel legs! 






MANUFACTURERS OF PUBLIC SEATING * ¢* * 
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To help your classes 


to better understanding... 


“Democracy 
Series 


of six new educational films by 


Encycliyuctia 
ae 





CENTRALIZATION & DECENTRALIZATION 


20 minutes, B/W, $85 





POLITICAL PARTIES 
20 minutes, B/W, $85 





PRESSURE GROUPS 
20 minutes, B/W, $85 


Ask for related films such as 
325 DEMOCRACY (B/W, $50) 
326 DESPOTISM (B/W, $50) 


353 PUBLIC OPINION (8/W, $50) 


HOW TO ORDER 





‘> 


amen a S06 BS 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
1150 Wilmette Ave. «¢ Wilmette, Illinois 
Dept. No. AS8-43 


and invoice me 


| Send Prints 

| (indicate titles by number) 
Send Preview Prints 

| (indicate titles by number) 

| for purchase consideration 

| Send Rental information 

| (Indicate titles by number) 

Name 

| School 

Street City 


AGAIN in the history of 
audio-visual education 
Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films has made 
another high level con- 
tribution in film produc- 
tion—six significant and 
educationally superior 
releases in the single 
subject area of social 
studies—the DEMOC- 
RACY SERIES. In this 
group of films, students 
will be helped to a better 
comprehension of the 
forces that have shaped 
our position in the world 
today. This series of EBF 
releases is another proof 
of leadership and confi- 
dence in the future of edu- 
cational motion pictures! 
612 POLITICAL PARTIES—black 


and white, 20 minutes, two 
reels, $85 


PRESSURE GROUPS — block 
and white, 20 minutes, two 
reels, $85 


627 CENTRALIZATION & DE- 
CENTRALIZATION — black 
and white, 20 minutes, two 
reels, $85 


616 SOCIAL REVOLUTION 
black and white, 20 minutes 
two reels, $85 


613 NATIONALISM black and 
white, 20 minutes, two reels 


$85 


617 WORLD BALANCE 
OF POWER — black 
and white, 20 min 
utes, two reels 


$85 


61 


‘ 


Send: Check list of 
EBFilms 


Where-to-Use Guide 


eenrdienieep ghee ipanunp)cnageipnenepantqmiemant a 





BUY LONG-LIFE 
EQUIPMENT 


SWING to Recreation 


Playgrounds are essential to the best development of 
children and recreation of older boys and girls, as well as 
grown-ups. For 20 years, Recreation Equipment Products 
have been installed in playgrounds throughout the 
United States. The long-life performance 
of Recreation Products testifies to their 
excellent quality. That’s why more and 
more playgrounds are being equipped from 
the Recreation line. 


———--- ~SEND FOR FREE BIG CATALOG— — — —- 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Dept. $89. 724 W. 8th Si. Anderson, Indiana 


EXTRA YEARS 


of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 
... at low initial cost 


* 


TODD BURNERS 


GAS OR OIL 
* 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Avenue 
Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


FORD 
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CHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 


& Los Angeles, Calif. Supt. Alexander J. Stod- 
dard and the board of education have concen 
trated their efforts on meeting a $1,000,000 deficit 
in the school system’s treasury. The board has 
placed the economy program near the top by 
approving miscellaneous expense reductions total- 
ing $89,243 


Since last August, the school system has been 
$1,450,000 short of balancing its budget and has 
been obliged to dip into its reserve funds. Supet 
intendent Stoddard promised to replenish the 
reserves by cutting operating costs during the 
fiscal year. The board has now approved 11 of 
the economy recommendations bringing the total 
to $1,383,628. 

Superintendent Stoddard has declared that no 
school employee was dismissed by the economies 
and there has been no adverse effect on the edu 
cational program 
& Urbana, Ill. Voters of School Dist. 116 have 
approved a $440,000 bond issue for new school 
construction, including additions to two elemen 
tary schools. A junior high school, costing $1,415,- 
000, will be completed and occupied in September, 
1953 

The voters also approved an increase in the 
educational tax rate of .27 per cent, from 1.1 to 
1.38 per cent on each $100 of assessed valuation 

®& The board of education of Highland Park, 
Mich., has called for a new 4-mill school tax levy, 
to replace a former 2-mill levy which expired in 
1953. The new millage is intended to assist the 
board in the development of a long-range plan 
for meeting the educational needs of the district 
The school system is at present faced with the 
problem of building modernization to meet the 
new instructional program 


SCHOOL BONDS APPROVED 


East Aurora, Ill The voter approved $4,250.00 in 
onds to finance a new East High School 

Cheyenne, Wyo. A_ $1,200,000 bond issue has been 
approved for school building program, to include two 


chool project 
Maplewood, Mo Bond $1,000,000, approved for new 
chool construction 


St. Louis, Mo. Ritenour School District has approved 


$1,800,000 bond issue for school building program, t 
nclude a 30-room junior high school building 

Jackson, Miss. Bids have been received for the pu 
hase of $2,700,000 in bonds for a new school 

Raytown, Mo. The voters approved a 1 million dollar 


bond issue for new school project 

Highland, Il The Highland community unit district 
No. 5 has approved a bond issue of $1,190,000 for new 
chool construction. The program calls for three ele 
alterations to the present Alhambra 


mentary schools ane 
Center building 

The board of education of the Nevada Union Higl 
School Dist., Grass Valley, Calif., has obtained a bond 
ssue of $1,300,000 for a new high school plant. The 
board has employed Gordon Stafford as its architect 
Brentwood, Mo. A $1,000,000 school bond issue has 
been approved by the voters to provide enlarged school 
building facilities. Construction work on projects will 
tart in April 

Reading, Mass. Construction work has been started 
m a new high school building, to cost an estimated 
$1,997,000. The building will contain an auditorium, a 
jouble gymnasium, a cafeteria, and general shop 

The voters of Jackson parish, Jonesboro, La., have 
approved a $1,000,000 bond issue for school building 
projects. The program calls for two Negro high school 
a classroom and gymnasium building, and a_ vocational 
agriculture building 

Healdsburg, Calif. The voters have approved a $775 
00 bond issue for the financing of a new senior higl 
school building 

Alton, Ill. The voters approved a bond issue 
$4,931,000 for a school building program 
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Baton Rouge, La The school board has approved Jersey City, No J. Sold, $6,278,000 in scho« ponds 
proposed $12,500,000 bond issue for expansion of t it a bid of 100.417 and an interest rate of per cent 
school plant facilities in East Baton Roug Dayton, Ohi Sold, $6,500,000 in school bonds, at a 

Richmond, Va The Chesterfield county board has ap bid of 100.57 and an interest rate of 2'4 per cent 
proved a $3,000,000 school bond issuc Akron, Ohio. Sold, $6,745,000 in bonds 

Sikeston, Mo. Bonds, $225,000, approved for financing Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Sold, $2,350,000 in bonds, at 
school building program. Two elementary schools and an bid of 101.08, and an interest rate of 1.5 to > par cent 
addition to another building are planned 

Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y The voters approved bond 
ssue of $588,000 for a new elementary school SCHOOL BUDGETS 

Fairfax, Va. The Fairfax county board has adopted 
SCHOOL BONDS SOLD a budget of $6,492 196 for 1953. The total operati 
osts will reach $5,618,331 

Mobile, Ala The Mobile County board sold $1,250,000 Boston, Mass Adopted budget of $28,453,681 { 195 
worth of tax warrants to finance a building program Lynn, Mass A record budget of $3,182.04 adopted 
Federal grants for the project total $2,833,936 by school board 

Grand Island, Neb. Sold, $2,000,000 in bonds, at Knoxville, Tenn. Budget request of $4.4 62 pre 
nterest rate of 2.4489 per cent sented to the mayor 

Stillwater, Okla rhe school board sold $180,000 in Clifton, N. J Budget, $2,302,054, adopted 195 
bonds, at an interest rate of 39 per cent Rockford, Til, Budget, $6,022,100, adopted 


PREVENT SPREAD -OF BACTERIA 


SKIN DEGERMING 
CLEANSER 


These two youngsters are putting on invisible 
gloves! How? Simply, by washing their hands with 
liquid SDC skin degerming cleanser. SDC _pro- 
vides a continuous barrier to infection and disease 
transmission; protects against secondary infec- 
tions resulting from cuts and abrasions. 


Write Dept. AS for Literature and Data. 


INCORPORATED 











4963 MANCHESTER AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 








BROOKLINE MEETS CHALLENGE 
OF SCIENCE 

In May, 1945, the schools of Brookline, Mass., 
held the first science fair, and in April, 1953, 
they held their eighth fair. In competition with 
other schools at the Massachusetts State 
Brookline pupils won first, second, 
prizes. 

With the election of Leland G. Hollingsworth 
as director of science in 1944, the schools en 
deavored to meet the challenge of scientific re 
search in a changing world of science. The 
program began with the establishment of new 
laboratories of every kind for teachers and pupils 
Research materials on electronics were made 
available to the instructors and new discoveries 
were introduced in the courses in biology, physics, 
and chemistry. 


Fair, 
and third 


A start has been made in science instruction 
in the grade schools. Courses of study, prepared 
by a committee of teachers, have been adopted 
for use in grades one through eight. Atomic en- 
ergy was introduced as a part of the course 
Pupils can now study this new force and what 
it means for the future. 


TV DELAYED 

State-operated television stations, to be used 
exclusively for educational purposes, will not 
become a reality in New York State for some 
time, if at all. A 16-member commission, which 
has just filed a report with the legislature, op- 
poses a proposal to build and operate ten 
stations, because of the financial outlay involved. 
The commission has estimated that it would 
cost $16,000,000 to build the stations, and at 
least $8,250,000 annually to operate them. 


PLAN A READING CLINIC 


Supt. Louis J. Schmerber and the board of 
education at Paterson, N. J., have accepted a 
proposal calling for the establishment of a reading 
clinic in the city school system. 

The plan contemplated calls for a series of 
decentralized clinics, operating in the field, and 
giving functional service to children having read 
ing difficulties that require specialized techniques. 
Such cases are fairly numerous in schools at all 
levels and require the services of specialists in 
reading techniques trained in the use of specialized 
instruments. Equipment in the form of portable 
machines can be used and_ transported 
school to school. 


from 


The total cost of the program would reach 
$16,672. The program will be expanded in scope 
as funds become available. 


NAMING SCHOOLS 


The Board of School Trustees of Redwood 
City, Calif., has adopted a proposal of a mem- 
ber, Robert W. Jackson, that all new school 
buildings be given the name of some great Amer- 
ican leader, either a patriot who had contributed 
to the nation’s welfare in the military, political, 
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or purely civic fields, or a great artist, scientist, 
medica] man, author, or industrialist. The name 
may well be considered a tribute or honor to a 
man or woman whose achievements have helped 
build up America’s culture, freedom, or prosper- 
ity. In a real way, the names will help arouse 
knowledge and enthusiasm among children for our 
heroes and lead them to aspire to similar leader- 
ship. 


WARRENVILLE VISITING DAY 


The board of education of School Dist. 31, 
Warrenville, Ill, upon the suggestion of Supt. 
C. W. Poppenheimer, recently gave the teachers 
and school employees a day for in-service visita- 
tion. Schools were closed for one day for this 
purpose. Teachers and employees selected their 
own schools and classes to visit, made their own 
arrangements, and provided their own transporta- 
tion. Seven communities were visited within a 
radius of 35 miles of Warrenville. The teachers 
were unanimous in expressing their satisfaction 
with the visit and with the benefits received. 

One teacher said it was good to talk over prob- 
lems with other teachers. Another said the visita- 
tion permitted a good perspective on the class- 
room world. A third teacher obtained some new 
ideas for art and music. Another teacher said 
the teamwork and co-operation proved a lesson 
in itself. One teacher said the visit was definitely 
worth while, because you are better able to 
evaluate your own system in comparison with 
others. 


ROCHESTER ADOPTS NEW TYPE 
OF SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


As a means of improving the school system’s 
public relations program and to give the com- 
munity an idea of what goes on in the classrooms, 
the school board of Rochester, Ind., has dropped 
the traditional school exhibit plan. In its place 
the board last spring substituted a new type of 
school exhibit, which endeavors to show the 
results of the correlation of art and science, from 
the kindergarten through the final year of the 
high school. Each grade or class selected two 
science projects completed during the year and 
exhibited them, together with murals related to 
the particular subject. The exhibit was held in 
the school gymnasium and was open to the 
public three days and nights. A total of 4000 
persons, including parents, school patrons, stu- 
dents, and teachers visited the exhibit. A college 
and a university sent science instructors to evalu- 
ate the program. Visitors to the exhibit were 
well pleased and the school authorities felt that 
it was a most worth-while project, and one that 
might well be continued under a different sub- 
ject each year. 


SCHOOL BUS COST RISES 


The board of education of Los Angeles, Calif. 
has reported that the cost of running school buses 
has nearly quadrupled in the past six years. 

A. S. Nibecker, Jr., school business manager, 
has reported that the annual expenditure of 
taking children to and from school has increased 








from $630,873 in 1947 to $2,013,451 in 1952. In 
addition, there has been a large increase in the 
number of trucks and other motorized equipment 
As a result, management, dispatching, and main- 
tenance problems have increased to such an ex 
tent that additional personnel and administrative 
personnel have been needed. 

Mr. Nibecker said that 21,000 children are 
using school buses, or an increase of 54 per cent 
There are now 291 buses in school service, more 
than double the 139 in use six years ago. 


RETARDED CHILDREN 


A new innovation in the South St. Paul, Minn., 
schools is a program of school service to children 
retarded mentally and who cannot attend regu- 
lar classes or opportunity rooms. With the co- 
operation of parents, the board of education, the 
school personnel, and the state education depart- 
ment, the program in operation has proved 
successful. 

The emphasis in the program is not placed on 
conventional academic schoolwork but children 
are made to feel that they are in school and that 
they work just like other children. The group 
is small, limited to eight pupils, and the organ- 
ization and instruction are informal. Socialization 
is emphasized and an effort is made to create a 
happy and pleasant environment. The activity 
approach is used throughout, and children are 
trained in habits, attitudes, appreciations, inter- 
ests, skills, and some knowledges. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


Supt. Evan H. Thomas, of Belleville, N. J., has 
recently created a public school administrative 
council, intended to assist him in a study of the 
school rules and regulations with a view toward 
making desirable changes. Composed of a repre- 
sentative cross section of the teaching and super- 
visory personnel, the council meets bimonthly. 
Staff opinions are aired regularly and every 
faculty member has means for expressing ideas 
on any phase of the school program. The Council 
goes far to promote a democratic school admin- 
istration. 

The Council in its work considers proposals of 
a workshop, the local teachers’ association, and 
individual teachers. Four major committees are 
active in the Council: curriculum improvement; 
teacher rules and regulations; forms and pro- 
cedures; and research. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PROMOTED 


The Carroll County board of education at 
Westminster, Md., has begun the publishing of a 
series of newspaper articles calling the attention 
of the citizens and the general public to the 
problems confronting the schools of the county. 
In the articles, attention was called to the prob- 
lems of increased enrollment, the teachers’ salary 
situation, the school transportation system, the 
multiplicity of services rendered under school 
auspices, methods of school financing, and other 
subjects pertinent to the schools. 

The board of education, with the assistance 
and approval of Supt. Samuel M. Jenness, is at 
present engaged in publicity connected with a 
proposed program for further expansion of the 
county school facilities. This expansion, to include 
a number of new buildings, is intended to make 
possible new classes for handicapped children and 
a reduction in the size of classes. It is also planned 
to extend the offerings in vocational education 
in the high school and to consolidate one or more 
of the high schools into a larger unit. 
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The Delta Drill Press has more than demon- 
strated its worth in Shortridge plastics classes 


Here a student demonstrates how easy it is to “do the job” with a Delto 


Girls keep up with boys in my shop classes 
because DELTA TOOLS 


ARE SO EASY TO OPERATE... 
— says Mh. Gordon Johnson, Industrial Arts Instructor, 





QUALITY MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Shortridge High School has gained an enviable repu- 
tation with its shop work in plastics, and Mr. Johnson 
gives a large share of the credit to the Delta Power 
Tools with which his shop is equipped. Items made 
by Shortridge students won ‘‘First’’ and ‘‘Second”’ 
and four honorable mentions in the Plasticraft division 
of the National Industria! Arts competition, sponsored 
by the Ford Motor Co.—and have been on display at 
the Museum of Science and Industry in Chicago. 


Only about three years ago, hardly a student at 
Shortridge knew of Plasticraft. Aggressive Mr. Johnson 
started the ball rolling with a $25.00 investment in 
plastics, and a Delta Scroll Saw installed in the in- 
dustrial arts shop. As interest in Plasticraft grew from 
one class, to eight periods of instruction, a Delta Lathe 
and a Delta Drill Press were added. 





Read this helpful, interesting magazine published for school shops — the 
POWER TOOL INSTRUCTOR 
Four times o year FZree on Request! 
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“‘A great many people don’t realize it,’’ stated Mr. 
Johnson, “‘but girls are just as keen about shop-work 
as are boys. Because Delta Tools are so easy to 
operate, the girls step right up and saw, bore and 
turn to keep right up with the boys.” 

Whether your classes are in plastics, woodworking or metal 
working, you, too, will find that for ease of operation, built-in 
accuracy, safety and quality construction, Delta tools are your 


best investment. Ask your Delta dealer for complete informa- 
tion foday. 


DELTA QUALITY POWER TOOLS 
Another Eterna 


| DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION, ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. | 
414D Nerth Lexington Avenve—Pitisburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 


©) Send me the name of the nearest Delta dealer. 
C) Send me the “Power Tool Instructor” regularly. 
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PERSONAL 
NEWS 


DR. HUNT RESIGNS 


lor, Herold C. Hunt, on March 11, resigned 
from the office of general superintendent of the 
Chicago, IIL, public schools. He will become Eliot 
Professor of Education in the graduate school ot 
Harvard University 

Dr. Hunt came to Chicago August 4, 1947, from 
Kansas City, Mo. He was selected aiter a long 
search for a successor to William H. Johnson, 
vho resigned in 1946 

Dr. Hunt is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan and has a doctor of education degree 
trom Columbia University. He has taught school 
in Hastings, Mich., and been superintendent in 
St. John’s and Kalamazoo, Mich., New Rochelle, 
N. ¥ ind Kansas City, Mo. He is 51 vears old 



































PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


®& ie Witttam Jansen, of New York City, has bee 
inavimously re-elected as chief executive officer of the 
ity school system. The election for a second six-year 


term came six months before the expiration of Dr. Jansen 
present term next September 

®& fe. James F. RepMonn, assistant superintendent 
chools at Chicago, Ill, has recently accepted the superir 
tendency of the city schools of New Orleans, La. Dr 


ng trom the office August 1, 195 He will he succeeded 


Dr. William Jansen 


Re-elected Superintendent 
of Schools for New York City. 


& supr. Racpu Eaton 
re-elected for another 
& Supr. E. V. Reicurey, 


Kedmond, who will enter upon his new duties June 

been re-elected for a 
will succeed O. Perry Walker, acting superintendent 
' July 1951 Supt. Burorp Fisner 
ince Ji 

t te 
® surt. STantey Porter, of Greenwood, Ind., has beet e-elected for another 
re-elected for a new three-year term & suri Tr. L. Harvey 
© ian DPD. Rovupesusu, of Winamac, Ind., is resigt has been re-elected for 


pr. E. L. Rousse 


been re-elected 















EL 


FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


MOST COPIED : 
BUT NEVER DUPLICATED 


Extra wide and deep body-shaped seats, extra wide 
shoulder-fitting back panels for EXTRA COMFORT! 


tubing with steel cross brac es, seat 
of formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish. Metal parts are cor- 


OVER S MILLION IN USE! 


Write Dept. 4 for Descriptions and Prices 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


BEST FOR ALL SCHOOL PURPOSES 





No. 54— Backed by more than 65 tip forward. No snagging, pinch- 
years of public-seating leadership! ing, or soiling hazards. Fold easily, 
Frame of reinforced triangular steel quietly, compactly. 


No. 56—Imitation-leather uphol 


stered seat. Other 


rosion-resistant Bonderized followed No. 53—Reinforeed shaped steel 
by two coats of outdoor enamel seat for rugged outdoor or indoor 
Long-life tread-rubber feet. Can't use. Other features same 












Hartford 


Wellington 


Chanute 


parish 


S$ parish 





6 ie tn 









ROUND & SQUARE FOLDING TABLES 
Standard Sizes: Round, 48”-72"; Square, 30"-72" 









& suet. S. G. Lucky, Morehouse parish, Ba I 
has been re-elected for a four-year term 

® Evcene F. Love, Winn parish, Winnfield, La 
been elected superintendent of schools. He was f 


1 high school principal 

& Owen B. KIERNAN uperintendent of  scho« i 

Milton, Mass., has been elected chairman of the a 

board of education. He also serves as chairmar 

state Board of Vocational Education, and as a 

of the Commission on Educational Television 

& Supt. E. G. Licursopy, of Nebraska City, Ne 

been re-elected for a three-year term 

® Donato W. Harper has been elected superint 
chools at Englewood, Colo 

> Surr. R. W. Potwin, of McPherson, Kat i 


re-elected for another term } 
© B. E. Terrect, of Caldwell, Kan va we 

elected for another year 

& Supt. W D. Wore, of Lawrence Kan ha 


re-elected for a two-year term 
®& Racen D. JENKINS, who recently retired as 
tendent of schools of Englewood, Colo Was prese 


} 


with a silver platter and a fishing rod and equipment 
the teachers and principals at a breakfast in recogt 


of twenty years of service to the schools 

& supr,. Wartace H. Guturince, of Parson Ka 

has been re-elected for a two-year term i 
& Supt. Sam Stitt, of Le Roy Kans ha et 


elected for another year 

& Gorvon A. Wess has been elected superintende 
the Ascension parish schools at Port Allen, La 

& Supt. C. C. Berearp, of Colfax, La., has been 
elected for a four-year term 

®& Supt. A. L. Stcrer, of Coushatta, La., ha yer 
elected for his twelfth year 

© Wirwiam F. Warterpoot superintendent of 


at Marinette, Wis., died in Sarasota, Fla., of a hea 
attack 

> Lewis |} Larrp has been elected superintends 
schools at Garwood, N. J 

& Super. T. M. Cornerivs, of Comanche, Okla 
been re-elected for the next year 

& Supt. D. V. Swartz, ot Fort Scott, Kans., ha 
re-elected for another term 

® A. K. Krause has resigned as superintendent 


schools at Fredericksburg, Tex 
& surr. Dion Woop, of Duncan, Okla., ha 


elected for another term 














Institutional Design be 
with Heavy-Duty , 
5-Ply Wooden Tops 04 
e | 
54 different sizes and : 
types of folding | id 
tables for school % 
cafeteria and lunch 
rooms. fu ! 
Catalog, Prices and Discounts. ie 








CHURCH STREET COLFAX. IOWA 
a A Es = ninsies caneee i z 


2a A See. 
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HORN Seats—folded >» 
mean plenty of room 
practice. A 
surface 


for 
smooth, safe 
protects players. 


HORN Partitions > 


electrically op- 
erated, easily 
folded back for 
exhibitions, or ex- 
tended to provide 
two or more prac- 
tice gyms. 
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HORN Seats — 


extended mean p> 


plenty of room for the paying 
crowd. Comfortable, easy to clean. 














FOR SAFETY, plan with » 
HORN! Horn folding gym 
seats provide a smooth, 
sloping surface when fold- 
ed... real protection for 
the vital zone! 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT DIVISION OF 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





They'll pay for themselves in 
use! Horn planning and equip- 
ment give you maximum gym 
use—for exhibitions that pay 
—for efficient practice. 


Your local Horn representa- 
tive helps you plan. Horn 
factory crews supervise in- 
stallation. Horn quality 
construction gives years of 


trouble-free service. 


Write today for details on 
Horn folding gym seats and 
partitions—and the new fold- 


ing stages, 







































NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School-Business EXECUTIVES 


Cutting Costs in Schoolhouse Construction 
Paper, 19 pp., 25 cents. American 
School Administrators, Washington 6, D. ¢ 
This pamphlet, the work of superintendents, architects 
and school building specialists, offers valuable aid to 
school plant planning and operation. It calls attention 
to pertinent ideas in construction that are worthy of 





Association of 


consideration by those seeking to reduce building costs 
without lowering educational efficiency. Suggestions are 
given for cutting down on cubage, shortening outside 


walls, planning for maximum use of space, use of larger 
and fewer building units, maximum use of 
speedy erection and getting the 
fessional 


materials 
techniques best in pro 


Services 


Science Facilities for Secondary Schools 


By Philip G. Johnson. Paper, 38 pp., 25 cents. Super 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C 

This publication takes up in Part I the basic con- 


siderations related to facilities. Part II is de- 
voted to the planning and developing of science facilities 


including (1) the planning of the 


science 


program, (2) rooms 


for students and activities, (3) area per student, (4) 
increased area for multipurpose rooms, (5) location of 
science rooms, (6) floor location (7) exposure, (8) 


adjacent rooms, and (9) design of facilities. The sugges 


tions will be helpful not only to science supervisors and 
teacher but also to school administrators, architects 
and boards of education 


Proceedings, National Council on Schoolhouse 

Construction 

Twenty-ninth annual meeting 
76 pp. Published for the Association, 
Clurkin, secretary, Nashville, Tenn 

This convention report includes papers on school build 
ing surveys and support of school building pro 
grams, and the address by Walter 
“Functional Architectural Design rhe 
sessions of the Council were dev 
Guide 


Boston, 1952. Paper 
by W. D. Mce- 


state 
banquet Gropius on 
majority of the 
oted to a workshop on a 
revision of the Council's 














Rugged all 
steel chair caddy will 
give years of trouble-free 





INSIST 






ON MIDWEST FOR THE 
FOLDING TABLES 





PEDESTAL 
OR 
STANDARD 
INE 





DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
SOLD BY ALL EQUIPMENT DEALERS 






MIDWEST 


FOLDING CHAIR CADDY 


use. Designed to hold any size folding chairs. 
Capacity up to 60 single fold or 30 double fold chairs. 
Also adjustable chair caddys, table caddys and 
under stage models. 









Write today for specifications and prices. 


MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
DEPT. S-4 ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


E-TV — The Challenge of Educational 
Television 
By Jacob L. Holtzmann 
the State of New York Press, Albany, N 


Paper, 9 pp. University of 

This statement is a favorable answer to the question 
whether educational television should be established in 
New York State. It proposes that the programs be care- 
fully integrated into existing courses by a schedule which 
would fix the time of programs and the subject matter 
to be taught. Homework and classwork would provide a 
springboard for vigorous discussions of subject matter 
The state would furnish an estimated $350,000 for each 
station; the technical operating costs would reach $149,- 
000 per station yearly. 


School Building Needs in Marple and 
Newtown, Pa. 
Paper, -loose leaf, 70 pp. Prepared by 


Engelhardt, and Leggett, New York 17, 
The recommended 


Engelhardt 
a 2 


program calls for seven elementary 
schools, a new senior high school, a junior high school, 
and the conversion of the present high school into a 


junior high school 


Your Schools: Your Investment in Tomorrow 
Compiled, printed, and distributed by the 
education of Highland Park, Mich 


board of 


This brief report shows financial comparisons with 
other school districts in the area, and outlines the 
financial needs over the next eight years 
How Many Teachers Do We Need? 

By Ray C. Maul. Paper, 11 pp. Printed by the Na 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National Education Association 1201 Six 
teenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 

This report highlights the findings of the 1952 Na- 
tional Teacher Supply and Demand Study: a statistical 
summary of the supply of teachers in terms of college 
graduates, a composite of the individual state demand 


for teachers, and a basis 
in each of the states 


for a study of enrollment trends 
and in the entire nation 


Bloom Township High School Plans 
for the Future 


Published by Office of Field Services, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il 
Contains specific recommendations for the planning and 


equipment of a new high school 











FINEST IN 








—no obligation. 


Sw 

NEW DITTO D-10 
Your original typed, written or drawn copy is your 
master! Just clip it to this newest DITTO® D-10 Liquid 
Duplicator and turn blank paper into materials for 
teaching or for administration! So simpie, the DITTO 
machine makes an expert of any user in minutes. Write 
for literature; better still, ask for FREE demonstration 
in your school. 


65 NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS! 


Write for FREE new catalog 
and FREE lesson, ready to use 






Upper Merion Grows: Know Your Township 

Compiled by Farwin S. Wolcott. Paper, 32 pp. Pub- 
lished by the school board of Upper Merion township 
school district, King of Prussia, Pa. 

This series of brief papers highlights the complexity of 
community problems of public administration, finances, 
and taxation, transportation, police service, the tax struc- 
ture and assessment, youth welfare, education, etc., which 
have grown out of the rapid growth of the Upper Merion 
Township, near Philadelphia. The authors offer plans for 
possible solutions of the current difficulties. 


The Junior High School: Its Furniture 

and Equipment 

By Engelhardt, Engelhardt and Leggett. 179 pp 
lithed edition, $7.50 

The first in a series of school furniture and equipment 
handbooks, under preparation by the authors. The book, 
which stresses the importance of giving early considera- 
tion to equipment in the planning of a school building, 


, multi- 


consolidates the proved practices of several school sys- 
tems. The equipment for all spaces found in a typical 
junior high school is discussed, listed, and in some 
cases shown in layout programs. 

In cmnection with the planning of new building 
layouts, school board members and architects will find 


here assistance in envisaging the entire need and in 


designating spaces to meet equipment requirement 


Tested Public Relations for Schools 

By Stewart Harral. Cloth, x-174 pp., 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla 

A collection of the techniques and strategies employed 
by school administrators in public relations and tested by 
large and small school systems over a period of years 
The book the philosophy of school-community 
relations, school administrator-school personnel relations 
and methods of obtaining active public support and co 
operation in projects. 


They Went to College 

By Ernest 
x~-277 
N. Y. 

This is a socio-economic-cultural 
and opinions of 9064 
has done for and to 
important, and 


$3. University of 


discusses 


school 


Patricia S 


& Co., 


and 
Brace 


Havemann 
pp., $4. Harcourt, 


West ‘loth, 
New York 17, 


study of the 
college graduates — what 
them. The presentation is 
distinctly interesting. 


status 
college 
clever, 


MAKE 120 BRIGHT COPIES 
PME iNithaame) whan iitic 
YOU TYPE, WRITE OR DRAW 


...no Stencils, no mats, 
no inking, no make-ready 


5 COLORS 


at once 






® 





DITTO. 


DITTO, Incorporated, 2219 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
More Thon 4 Million Pupils in 35,000 Schools Are Taught With The Aid Of Ditto 
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Why is it so easy to teach 





on the new Royal Standard? 


| * pai STANDARD has always been a preferred 
typewriter by teachers and students alike 
because of such features as... 


. scientific positioning of keyboard and con- 
trols, ““Magic’’ Margin, ‘““Touch Control,” and 
all the famous Royal advantages. 


But now comes the new Royal Standard, and 
it offers you all these features and several more. 


1. “Magic” Tabulator. A roll of the hand, with- 
out moving fingers from the important guide-key 
positions, activates the ‘“‘Magic’’ Tabulator. 
Speeds teaching of tabulation. 


STANDARD ¢ ELECTRIC » PORTABLE Gg i 


**Magic’’ and ‘‘Touch Control’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


2. Carriage Control. Synchronizes carriage 
speed and type-bar action. A twist of the knob 
adjusts carriage speed for normal typing, or for 
stepped-up speed spurts or columnar tabulation. 


3. Time-saver Top. A Royal exclusive. Press 
button ...inside controls all instantly accessible. 
“*Touch Control”’ within easy reach. Easy-to-get- 
at spools for ribbon changing. 


You can see at once why the new Royal Stand- 
ard is now more than ever the typewriter pre- 
ferred by teachers and students. 


Why not ask for a classroom demonstration? 


Roytype Carbons and Ribbons 















































from 


R. H. 


EDICATED to the development ot 

planned daylighting, the Pittsburgh Corn 
ing Daylighting Research Center has evolved 
theory into practical results. Developments 
uch as Glass Block design, the PC Daylight- 
ing Nomograph, etc., are checked and double 
checked by investigations in the laboratory, in 
a specially designed classroom, and in a num- 
ber of schools spotted throughout the country 
Chis research spares the educator expensive 
experimentation in his school building program 


Glass Block Design 

Pittsburgh Corning scientists feel that their 
most significant work has been in the develop 
ment of their functional light-directing and 
light-diffusing blocks. They 
signed a number of functional glass blocks in 
8- and 12-in. shapes, the prismatic design of 
each block specifically developed to best con- 
trol daylight under any given set of exterior 
lighting conditions 
vary on the elevations of 


glass have de 


these conditions 
a building and in 


many regions of the country it is necessary to 


Since 


have a light control medium designed to do a 
specific job. An all-round light control device 


1 t poor compromise 


PC Daylighting Nomograph 
As a result of careful analysis of daylighting 
surveys conducted in various schools through 
out the country, the scientists at the Pitts- 


burgh Corning Davlighting Research Center 





82 





Research 


ractical Results 


Daylighting 


( orrega u 





vd 
a 





The Pittsburgh Corning Daylighting Survey Recorder simplifies 
survey work and is an accurate reporter. Camera A, with the aid 
of Flash Lamps B, takes an instantaneous reading from Illumination 
and Brightness Meter Panel C. The panel meters are controlled by 
photocells D (recording the illumination levels in the room), and a 
PC Physical Brightness Meter E, (which indicates fenestration bright- 
ness). The Timer F, can be used to control the survey recording inter- 
vals if more than one survey reading is to be taken 


began to realize a definite relationship be 
tween illumination and such factors as fenes 
tration design, geographcial location, time ot 
This relationship bore itself out 
consisiently in after survey. A de- 
tailed examination of the data indicated to 
the research men that daylight illumination 
could be predicted. This discovery gave birth 
the the PC Daylighting Nomograph. The 
nomograph permits the accurate prediction ot 
daylight and brightness levels in any section 
at any time of day. All that is 
required to operate the nomograph is infor 
mation which is available from the architect's 
plans and the local weather bureau. Fenestra- 


tion design can now 


vear, etc 
survey 


of a room 


be checked for efficiency 
before the building gets under way by the 
architect A PC Dav- 
lighting available from the 
Pittsburgh Corporation as a 
service 


and school authorities 
Nomograph is 


Corning free 


PC Photographic Survey Recorder 

In the process of amassing data in the de 
velopment of the daylighting nomograph 
Pittsburgh Corning research men found that 
the standard davlighting survey techniques 
often inaccurate. Interior 
illumination and brightness vary considerably 
and generally in direct proportion to the ex 
terior illumination on the fenestration. In a 
daylighting survey the exterior conditions are 
constantly changing and so is the amount and 


were difficult, and 


distribution of light falling on the fenestration, 
It is therefore desirable to conduct a day- 
lighting survey in as short a time as possible 
so that each interior reading will be for the 
same exterior conditions. Needless to say, the 
exterior conditions always seem to change 
when the number of necessary interior read- 
ings are taken. It follows like the rain which 
comes immediately after the family car has 
been washed. 

To combat the inaccuracies which creep 
into the daylighting survey, Pittsburgh Corn- 
ing scientists developed a device which would 
automatically take 
fraction of a 


a complete survey in 
The PC Photographi 
Daylighting Recorder is capable of recording 
any number of light meter readings simultane 
ously; it can take a single survey by manuall 
actuating the switch, or an automatic timing 
device can be set in action which will take 
survey as often as every 
hours 


second 


3 minutes up to 


The daylighting recorder has been duplicated 
in miniature form. This smaller unit can be 
easily fabricated from plans developed by the 
company. The parts are easily available, and 
the small unit involves a total investment of 
about $200. A Polaroid Land camera can be 
incorporated to give immediate results. The 
parts list and details are available from the 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


Con nlec ‘ mage 84 
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Airliner No. 700 Table with No. 740 Choir 


Griggs Airliner tubular furniture 
is sturdily built for lasting serv- 
ice. The tubular frame is welded 
into a unit that is rigid and free 
from wobbling. All Airliner fur- 
niture is equipped with rubber 
mounted umbrella glides for 
quiet movement and to protect 
floors. 


Griggs tubular tables are avail- 
able with genuine Formica on 
the tops. The Formica tops will 
withstand the most severe serv- 
ice and resist scratching. 


GRIGGS 


Equipment 
Company 





Request Griggs Seating catalog for full information on classroom seating! 


1953 


modern school 
seating 

is designed 

to beautify 
your school... 














The clean, modern design of Griggs tubular furniture, 
combined with your choice of five appealing colors on 
the metal frames, provides added beauty and appearance 
to your school. These attractive tables and chairs are 
available in sizes for all ages and have plenty of room 
for work, study, and storage. They are easily movable 
and adapted to individual or group study. 


Griggs Skyliner chair desks, 
the finest in movable class- 
room seating, are of the most 
modern design. These chair 
desks enhance the beauty of 
any school room and provide 
maximum comfort for stu- 
dents in every grade. The 
desk top is easily adjustable 
to assure the correct height 
for study. They are available 
in three sizes, 13’, 15”, and 
17” seat heights. 





Skyliner No. 500 Chair Desk 





MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, AND THEATRE SEATING 





BELTON, TEXAS 













Practical Results .. . 


(Concluded from page 82) 


Lower Classroom Ceilings 

The Daylighting Research Center has also 
advocated the idea of lowering classroom ceil- 
ings. The primary reason for the high ceiling 
was predicated on the need for high fenestra- 
tion areas so that the daylight could penetrate 
to the far side of the classroom. This reason 
ing rio longer applies when light-directing glass 
blocks are used. It is the blocks in the lower 
half of the panel which provide the greater 
part of the light in the recesses of the room 
While the over-all illumination level may be 
lowered slightly, the level will remain of good 
quality and quantity if the ceiling height is 
reduced. The lower ceiling substantially re 
duces construction costs. This is a particularly 
important factor today when high costs often 
defeat a whole bond issue 


Vision Strip Brightness Control 
Recognizing that brightness or glare at the 
vision strip is often a cause of discomfort, and 
a factor which can upset the brightness ratio 
within an otherwise well-balanced classroom, 
Pittsburgh Corning research men have taken 
on the task of finding a 


solution. Speaking 


generally they have found that an overhang 
above the vision strip is completely inadequate 
To get any real satisfaction, they report the 
overhang should extend from the building a 
distance three times that of the vision strip 
height. If the vision strip was 2 feet in height 


re 





The Price 





the overhang must project 6 feet from the 
building. A most unattractive and expensive 
light control medium would result. The latest 
development of the daylighting scientists is a 
neutral gray glazing medium for the vision 
strip which provides complete brightness con- 
trol, and excellent visibility without the need 
of any supplementary shading. 


Classroom Maintenance 

The necessity of classroom cleaning accord- 
ing to the manufacturer’s specifications was 
indicated in a floor covering experiment con- 
ducted in the PC Demonstration Classroom 
The cleaning of the asphalt tile floor was con- 
sidered a standard task, and received the com- 
mon cleaning attention for one year, at which 
time the floor appeared in good order. Then 
cleaning fluid recommended by the manufac- 
turer of the tile was used on just half of the 
floor area, while the other half was given the 
customary cleaning. Following the specifica- 
tions, the tile was restored to its original re- 
flectance value. Through standard maintenance 
the tile had lost about one third of its original 
light reflecting value. Consider that the same 
conditions apply to the walls and other sur- 
faces of the classroom. Generally, mainte- 
nance according to the manufacturer’s speci- 
fications requires little or no extra work, and 
the materials he suggests cost no more. 


New Skytrol Glass Block 
The latest development from the Research 
Center is the PC Skytrol Glass Block. This 
new block is a 12 by 12-inch square, 4 inches 





don't be fooled 
by a bid price 


of a Rubber-Covered Ball is no proof of its Value * 





thick, specially designed for use in skylights 
both structurally and optically. 

Lighting and design advantages of skylights 
have been recognized for hundreds of years 
However, problems of condensation, glare, 
heat gain and loss have been a serious stum- 
bling block to the popularity of toplighting. The 
Pittsburgh Corning Skytrol block was designed 
to overcome these problems. The normally 
good insulating value of the glass block has 
been increased by the addition of a fibrous 
glass screen sealed in the block, creating a 
double cavity. This screen not only gives a 
better insulating characteristic to the block, 
but offers better daylighting control by diffus- 
ing the light. The screen in addition to the 
block’s internal prisms and Soft-Lite edge 
assure evenly diffused daylight and uniform 
illuminatien. 

Panels of the new skylight block can be 
used in new buildings and in the remodeling of 
old buildings by replacing the existing sky- 
lights. The construction specifications are 
adaptable to all types of structures and the 
skylights can be installed by competent con- 
tractors. Special supervision by trained special- 
ists is not necessary. 


Future Research 

Future activities at the Daylighting Re- 
search Center concern such problems as visual 
aids teaching in relation to fenestration design 
and cover, heat flow, and others. This thor- 
ough program of research and investigation is 
destined to create a better visual environment 
in classroom design. 





*here are the FACTS! 


You are not buying “just a ball’ —you‘re buying performance—play- 


ability—wear—service. Voit originated rubber-covered, fabric lined 
athletic equipment and has maintained leadership in the field by con- 


tinved research, development, improvement. Voit athletic equipment 
has built-in extra value that can be achieved only with the know-how 
and experience that Voit has gained in over 25 years. Voit must be 


best. Year after year it outsells all competitors. 


*this is PROVED: 





Voit has been the favorite for over 17 years. 100,000 Schools, Camps 


and Playgrounds continue to specify Voit because no other rubber- 
covered ball has ever proved itself equal to Voit’s 150-600% longer 
wear. Voit is waterproof, scuffproof, washable. Voit meets official 
standards and has been recognized by the rule books for official, 


championship play. 


There is no 
“or equal’ to 


Voit would still be by far the best buy in the rubber- 
covered field, even at half again the price. The extra 
wear you get from Voit soon pays off the initial 
investment. 


Olt, 
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{i...World’s Most Complete Source ’ 


For Gymnasium Apparatus 


MEDART'S LINE OF GYM EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE 


Climbing Poles & Ladders 
Boxing Rings & Bag Supports 
Vault, Jump & Game Standards 
Stall Bars 

Physical Fitness Apparatus 
Rowing Machines 

Pulley Weights Wire Baskets & Racks 


Mats & Mat Trucks ... plus virtually any oquipment 
Physical Therapy Equipment for the gym. 


Write For Literature 


Anthropometric Equipment 
Basketball Backstops 
Basketball Scoreboards 
Football Scoreboards 
Telescopic Gym Seats 
Steel Lockers 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3578 DeKalb St. « St. Louis 18, Missouri 
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DESERT COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 
(Concluded from page 31) 


ing given to the workshop type of program 
ind by the use of the best available in- 


stitute leaders who are also practitioners 
in their field. 
What is taking place in the classrooms 


ress. They recognize the difficulties to be 
met and overcome and the time required 
to build a really effective educational pro 
gram. They know the necessity for secur- 
ing community understanding of what the 
schools should be doing and what it takes 
to provide wholesome educational environ- 
ment and a genuine educational opportu- 





Boards and battens 1 by S-in. cedar board 
1 by 3-in 


tically to 


cedar battens, 
allow ™%-in 
coats of Cabot's creosote 


Sash 


boards spac ed ve 
finished with tw: 
shingle stain 


space, 


Steel, all operating 
Heating system — Low pressure steam; oil fire 
furnace; 10,000 gallons oil tank 


Ventilation Mechanical automaticall ‘ 
































Type of construction 


Douglas fir 
Interior walls 
Interior finish 
Corridors 

16-in 


Ceilings 
by 16 by 


Exterior walls Brick 
battens 
Exterior trim Boards 


Douglas fir plywood 
and multipurpose 
fiberboard tile, 























A new and exceptio 


durable 
cations ‘such as: 
® Biack-out windo 


® Auditorium win 
© Small stages 





Section of 


Track Assembly 


Produced by the 


AUTOM 


“We Support th 





SPANOTRAC 


medium drapery track 
For diversified app!: 


visual classrooms 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND PRICE 


116 N. 8th Street ° 


nal light-to 
Sturdy, 


ws in audio- 


dows 





Track and Carrier Assembly 


STEELITE CYCLORAMA 


An extremely versotile track for stages where 
diversified settings are desired. Permits in- 
creasing or decreasing size of stage at will. 


‘Walk Around"’ type of Curves 
obtainable with 12” radius only and fabri- 
cated to 90 degrees of over. No cord or 
pulleys required 


Can be used with curtains up to 200 Ibs. 
Machines & 


operation. 


makers of famous Avutodrape Curtain 


Curtain Tracks for every purpose 


INFORMATION 


ATIC DEVICES CO 


Allentown, Pa. 


e Most Celebrated Curtains in the World’ 


nity for all the children. 


“LET THERE BE LIGHT” 


Concluded from page 48) 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


Wood frame 


Wood frame 
Stained 


trolled, Trane 
Skylights — 24 by 24-ift 
“Blueridge” plain wire, 


in each room, 
ribbed glass 
Door Douglas fir plywood slab door with 
core 
Chalkboard 
Corkboard 


Gravel Road 


Light green 
Webco 
Approximately 1 mile 


“Slatoplate” 


veneer and boards and Sewage System 
2 septic tanks, each 877'4 cubic feet 
and batten, vertical grain, 2 25 gpm —1 horsepower pumps 
2 distribution boxes 
2 drain fields — each with 16 laterals 100 it 
and varnished 4%4-in. Paved walks — 2820 square feet 












room, 
classrooms and 








Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 

Group Activity Room... 
Set up or clear in minutes 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 





2) MAXIMUM 


50 by 12 ft 
6000 square feet 
19,070 square feet 


Paved surface road 
Gravel parking area 
Surfaced play area 


office suite, % by 12 by 12-in. acoustical tile Total area of building — 28,692 square fect 
. — o * T ‘ ? 
Counseling by professionally trained Floors — Reinforced concrete slab covered with Potal cost — $264,624.85 7 
counselors assists each student in asphalt tile Cost per square foot — $9.22 
. - oo ar » : itects Jilms 2 Sugene, ©) 
making the most of his school Roof To every 100 square feet, 1 ply of 45 Architects: Wilmsen & Endicott, Eugen 
experiences. pound asbestos roofing felt, 2 plies of 15 pound * 
‘ ; ; perforated asbestos roofing felt, 60 pounds MR. COLBERT RESIGNS 
is and will continue to be the real test of bonded roofing asphalt and 20 pounds mop Cie Cen, deena iin 
the progress in the schools. The board of coat of bonded asphalt Orleans parish school board, New Orleans, La 
chool trustees is as sensitive as are the Insulation — Fiberglas in roof area agg ae . — init. April | 
P are F 9 r. Colbert who has directed the extensive school | 
parents and the se hool staff to the need Brick —“Titan Brick” 254 by 35% by 1154-im. ing and renovation program of the schools since M 
for continuous efforts for cumulative prog- buff colored, rough texture 1951, will enter private practice 


UNEQUALED 


STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 

RESILYTE PLASTICS 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 
a 


EASYTO 3 
SETUP 





= L/S) 


Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2732 S. 34TH STREET @ 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 
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School, new desks... 


| DMs tk Adddinaies soeseaom en 









with the newest tops—G-E TEXTOLITE 


S' HOOL executives who know what's new and_ better 
are insisting on G-E Textolite topped desks. 

Typical of these alert executives is Dr. Robert H. 
Anderson, Superintendent of the Park Forest, Illinois, 
schools. 

When it came to new desks for the new Sauk Trail 
School, he selected desks topped with G-E Textolite in 
the popular school pattern developed by General Electric 
and the Nela Park Lighting Laboratories especially for 
> hoolroom use, 

And with good reason. He found that G-E Textolite 
was practically indestructible, would cut maintenance 
and cleaning costs. had near-perfect light reflectance qual- 
ities. offered a wide choice of patterns and colors, en- 
couraged better housekeeping by students. 


With new desks available topped with G-E Textolite 


and with G-E Textolite available in forms for resurfacing 


old desks. wood tops are becoming as obsolete as the 


old school bell tower. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


NatTionwipve Kuoddiscraft warenouse service 


Cambridge 39, Mass. © Charlotte 6, N. C. ® Chicago 32, Ill. 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio © Cleveland 4, Ohio © Detroit 14, Mich. © Kan- 

sas City 3, Kan. © Los Angeles 58, Calif. © Louisville 10, Ky. 

Marshfield, Wis. © Miami 38, Fla. © Milwaukee 8, Wis. © New 

Hyde Park, L. |., N. Y. © New York 55, New York © Port Newark 

5, N. J. @ Philadelphia 34, Pa. © St. Louis 16, Mo. ® San Francisco 
24, Calif. © San Leandro, Cal. 
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G-E TEXTOLITE 


Mar and scuff proof 
Stainless 

Wears like iron 

Cleans like glass 

Near perfect light reflectance 
Reduces maintenance costs 
Cuts down cleaning time 
Encourages neat work 
Available in a wide range of wood grain 
patterns and colors. 











Write or call your nearest Roddiscraft warehouse for complete 
information on G-E Textolite desk tops. 


Roddiscraft 


RODDIS PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 























Hews of Products for the Schools 





Superior Features 
New Safe-T-Exit Windows 


New Safe-T-Exit Windows, specially de- 
signed for emergency escape, are offered as 
exclusive optional equipment on _ the 
Pioneer School Coaches manufactured by 
Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. For 
emergency exit, passengers can simply lower 
the top sash, then push out, and the whole 
window swings out, leaving the entire opening 
for fast escape 


1953 


For Fast EscaPe 


The window frame is hinged at the top 
and the bottom and is held in place by two 
spring-type plungers, with snap-spring locks 
to hold them in position. It is reported that 
even the smallest school children can operate 
these windows easily. The simple directions, 
“For emergency exit, lower top sash and push 
out” appear 
windows. 


above each of these special 

In addition to faster escape, Safe-T-Exit 
Windows provide all the advantages of split- 
sash construction — permanently sealed bot 
tom halves of the windows keep arms and 
hands safely inside, top halves are adjustable 
for ventilation. For further information write 
Superior Coach Corporation, Section S.B.J., 
Lima, Ohio 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 067) 


Zurn Roof Drain 
Reduces Damage 


Possibility of damage to roof areas by heavy 
threat to 
is reduced by the new Zurn 
lieved Cloudburst Type Roof Drain 
improvement 


root 
Air Re 


A major 


loads of backed-up water, a 
safety 


conventional roof drains 
is the especially large and deep sump area in 
this new drain which temporary 
reservoir eliminating swirling and splashing 
and allowing entrained air to escape before 
water enters the drain pipe 
uch a 


over 


acts as a 


Maintenance of 
hydraulic head on downspouts com 
for the pipe entrance friction factor 
and assures continuous flow 


The extra large, 


pensates 
at full capacity 
nonclogging mushroom 
haped strainer increases free open area of 
straining surfaces a special feature of the 
Zurn Roof Drain. Wide flare of the dome 


permits maximum flow into the drain; a 
gravel guard, integrated with clamping collar, 
prevents clogging of primary drainage. The 
dome fits snugly, flush with roof level, and 
minimizes collection of debris 
For further information write: J. A 
Mfg. Co., Section §.B.J., Erie, Pa. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 068) 


Zurn 


Tolco Introduces 


New Drawing Table 
The 


manufacturers of 


Tolerton Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
industrial-arts equipment, 
has developed a new drawing table for school 
use. The table, known as Tolco Model TWD, 
is made of choice flat grain hardwood and is 
constructed to withstand maximum abuse 
The precision-built unit features an adjust- 
able, hard maple laminated top built by the 
Tolco electronic gluing process. A_ cabinet 
with compartments provides ample storage 
for individual drawing boards, and a 
large drawer is provided for drawing ma- 
terials. Over-all dimensions of the new unit 
are length 42 width 31 inches, and 
height 39 inches. For additional information 
write: The Tolerton Company, Section S.BJ., 
265 Freedom Ave., Alliance, Ohio. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 069) 


space 


inches, 


Commercial Unit 
Adjustable, Modern 


An adjustable typewriter desk and chair, 
strikingly modern in design, has been devel- 
oped expressly for high schools and commer- 
cial colleges by the Royal Metal Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago. The desk’s typewriter 
platform is adjustable for any height from 26 
to 30 inches, thus permitting the student to 
achieve proper posture seating by altering the 
height. The platform raises and lowers on a 


precision-machined worm gear constructed so 


INSURES Goop PosTURE 


that the platform cannot lower accidentally. 
The back of the matching chair also adjusts 
to aid in correct posture, and the desk leg 
glides can be adjusted. There is a leg cut-out, 
for students who are larger than average size 

The desk top, 20 by 36 inches, is of solid 
birch with natural finish, and the square tubu- 
lar metal legs of continuous-piece construction, 
are available in taupe or gray. The desk is 
shipped unassembled and can be erected with- 
out tools 

For further information write: Royal Metal 
Vanufacturing Co., Section S.BJ., 221 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 1, Il. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 070) 


New Budget-Priced 
Duplicator Available 


Designed for fast and accurate copymaking 
at low cost, a new Rex-O-Graph crest Model 
C Spirit-Type Duplicator has recently been 
developed by Rex-O-Graph, Inc., Milwaukee 
Wis. Some of the achievements claimed for 
the Model C are hairline registration, ability 
to handle all weights of paper from air mail 
tissue to card stock in sizes from post card 


New Moper C 


to 9 by 14 inches, requiring only '4-inch strip- 
ping margin. Anything typed, written, or 
drawn can be copied in as many as five colors 
Irom one master. 

Among the features of Model C are auto- 
matic paper centering, 
paper feed, new 3-digit reset counter, quick- 
change master guide and clamp 

Further information on the new model may 
be obtained by writing: Rex-O-Graph, Inc 
Section S.B.J., 7874 W. Hicks Street, Mil- 
waukee 14, Wis 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 071) 


positive automatic 


New Copy Camera 
Mobile, Speedy 

A new, dual-purpose, mobile camera makes 
a permanent record of up to 720 documents 
or cards per continuous roll of 
photocopy paper. The camera, known as the 
‘Tupper-Peerless Camera,’ has 
developed by Peerless Photo 


Shoreham, Long Island, N. Y 


hour on a 


Copy been 


Products, Inc 


This new photocopy equipment photographs 


one side of letters and documents (8™% by 11 
inches, and 8% by 14 inches) 
of file cards (5 by 8 inches) 


and both sides 

together with 

a 1 by 8-inch identification strip. The entire 
(Cont ed on page 90) 
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New International R-line Schoolmaster Series. Models to seat from 16 to 66 pupils. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


BUILT as only WA can build them 


The 168 basic New International models embody 
the engineering principles, used in International's 
continuing program of truck research and develop- 
ment, that have resulted in hundreds of exclusive 
International features that have meant greater 
profits for truck buyers. 


PROVED as only WA can prove them 


The 307 features in the New International Truck 
line have been proved in the world’s most advanced 
Truck Engineering Laboratory; proved again at In- 
ternational Harvester’s 4000-acre desert Proving 
Ground at Phoenix, Arizona. 


VALUE only WA con give you 


The New International Trucks offer an unmatched 
combination of values—the right truck for the joh, 


international Harvester Bu''lds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 





unequalled performance, lowest maintenance and 
operating costs, maximum driver comfort. 


Now —the features you want — 
in America’s most complete truck line 


New International styling identified by the IH emblem 

. Exactly the right power for every job. First truck 
builder to offer choice of gasoline or LP gas with Under- 
writers’ Laboratories listing in 114-ton sizes and other 
models ... Designed by drivers for drivers. Comfo-Vision 
cab with one-piece Sweepsight windshield. New com- 
fort and interior styling... Steel-flex frames proved best 
in the field . . . Transmissions to meet any operating re- 
quirement . .. 296 Wheelbases ranging from 102 inches 
up... Easy starting and greater fuel economy ... Wide 
range of axle ratios for all models ... Real steering com- 
fort and control... Sizes from }/ rah to 90,000 lbs. GVW 
rating. Now—See The New IH-Built, IH-Proved Interna- 
tional Trucks at your nearest International Dealer or 
Branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO 


Motor Trucks Industrial Power 


Better roads mean a better America 


4 INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Standard of the Highway 























Refrigerators and Freezers 


Hews of Products... 


(Continued from page 8% 


cycle of operation is only 5 seconds. The 


is mounted on a rubber-tired truck 
with handles and 50 feet of cable so that 
it is easily transportable, an advantage when 
copying valuable material right at the files 
It is housed in a cabinet of heavy sheet 
iluminum; its size is 18 by 50 by 52 inches 
high. All edges are finished 
ijuminum molding 

Since the camera is daylight loading, the 


exposed paper, which is enclosed in a light- 
tight 


camera 


with rounded 


receiver, can be removed in daylight 
ind the paper transported to the darkroom 
for processing. For further 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Section S.BJ., 
165 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. ¥ 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 072) 


details write: 


Aluminum Frame 
Folding Chairs 


Aluminum frame folding chairs, manufac- 
tured by Lyon Metal Products, Aurora, III 
ire designed to combine beauty, comfort 
ind strength with extreme light weight. The 
company reports the fact that they are 35 
per cent lighter than chairs made entirely of 
teel which makes them unusually easy to 
handle. They fold flat for compact 

\ choice of three offered: an 
iluminum frame with steel seat and back 
n aluminum frame with cane steel seat and 
back ind an 


storage 
models 1S 


iluminum frame with pressed 


wood seat over steel and steel back. Steel 

seats and backs finished in baked-on enamel 

come in either walnut or taupe. Aluminum 

frames are finished in baked-on clear varnish 

For further information write: Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., Section S.B.J., Aurora, Ill 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 073) 


New Dodge Line 
School Bus Chassis 

Eight specially engineered school bus chassis 
are offered in the new B-4 series of Dodge 
Job-Rated trucks, it was announced recentls 
by the Dodge Division, Chrysler Corporation 
Detroit. The new Dodge school bus chassis 
engineered for dependable and 
service, are offered in 
dating 


economical 
wheelbases accommo- 
bodies for 30, 36, 48, 54, and 60 
pupils. Thus the most economical size to suit 
individual schools may be chosen 

Additional safety is provided by the new 
brakes which have great stopping ability with 
low pedal pressure and more braking power 
for emergency stops. Two of the three eco- 
nomical engines are entirely new. The engines 
provide ample power reserve for hills and bad 
driving conditions in mud and snow. The new 
chassis turn in less space than other conven- 
tional chassis for same length bodies, thus 
permitting sharper turns and driving ease in 
traffic. 

For further information write: The Dodg: 
Division, Chrysler Corporation, Section S.B.J., 
Detroit 31, Mich 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 074) 


Clean Floors... 


FASTER, EASIER 


with SURE ACTING 


Octo-Solve 


Octo-Solve cleans faster, easier be- 
cause it combines greater wetting 
power with the oil and stantly in 


strength 


grease 
emulsifying properties of a soap- 
less cleaner. It cleans more efh 
ciently and with greater speed than 
any other non-injurious or even 
dangerous cleaners. Non-caustic 
and non-acid, Brulin Octo-Solve is 
harmless to 


all-around 
and walls 


hands and surfaces and 


water, 


greasiest 


when used according to directions 
It is easily mixed and dissolves in 


assuring full 


There are no insoluble 
ingredients to leave film or scum 

Octo-Solve is free rinsing 
Economical to use, Octo-Solve is an 
cleaner for woodwork 
as well as the dirtiest 


floors 


For faster cleaning use OCTO-SOLVE 


REPRESENTATIVES IN MOST CITIES COAST-TO-COAST 


Indianapolis 
Gentlemen 


Brulin & Co., inc. 


BrRutin & COMPANY, INC., 
2937 Columbia Avenue, 
7, Indiana 
We are interested in 


more information on BRULINCOAT 


2937 COLUMBIA AVE. 
INDIANAPOLIS 7 
INDIANA 


Name 
Institution 
Address 


City 


Title 


Descriptive Material 


> “Community Film Use,” a new booklet released by 
the Film Council of America, suggests ways 
in which films can be most effectively used 
in the community. Charts, posters, slides 
and filmstrips are also suggested as discussion 
aids. The publication is available at 
cents from: Public Relations Division of the 
Film Council of America, Section S.BJ., 
600 Davis St., Evanston, Ill 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 075) 


& The popular “Style A” Feralun abrasive metal 
treads, made of cast iron matrix for long 
economical service, and now available for 
immediate delivery, are described and illus 
trated along with the company’s line ol 
abrasive surface castings and other nonsliy 
products in the Feralun catalog obtainabl 
from: American Abrasive Metals Co., Se 
tion S.B.J., 460 Coit St., Irvington 11, N. J 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 076) 


® An engineering bulltin offering page supplements 
is available on Sylvania Electric’s new line 
of Industrial Fixtures, the “50th Series 
The bulletin contains a complete descriptior 
of each basic fixture in the 50th Series as 
well as complete details on their “HF” line 
Obtainable from: Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., Commercial Engineering Dept., Sectior 
S.BJ., Wheeling, W. Va 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 077) 


> ‘First Came Sales” is the title of a booklet telling 
the story of the United States Plywood 
Corporation, the “world’s largest plywood 
organization.”’ Company history, products o! 
their mills, research, all are attractively 
presented. For a copy write: U. S. Plywood 
Corp., Section S.B.J., 55 West 44th St., Net 
York 18, N. Y 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 078) 


ind engraving! 


For thirty-eight years Premier Engraving 
Company has been rendering faithful 
service to the printing industry, and 
developing the perfection in crafts- 
manship that gives more than just 

your money's worth when you 


order at Premier today. 


” engraving co. 


W. Winnebago Street - Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
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Descriptive Material . . . 


FA 


Tile-Tex Products catalog, describing and 
illustrating in full color five flooring and 
wall tile products, is now available from the 
lile-Tex Division. The booklet gives details 
on Vinyl Plastic-Asbestos flooring, Grease- 
proof Resilient flooring, Plastic- Asbestos Wall 
Tile, Greaseproot Industrial flooring, and 
Asphalt Tile flooring. Obtained from: The 
Tile-Tex Division, Section S.B.J., Flintkote 
Company, Chicago Heights 3, Ill. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 079) 


& The Tolco line of precision-built industrial-arts 


equipment is fully described and illustrated 
in a new booklet with attached price list 
and table of over-all dimensions, number ot 
drawers, student capacity of each of the 
models. Obtained from: The Tolerton Com 
pany, Section S.B.J., 265 Freedom Ave., Alli 
ance, Ohio 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 080) 


> ‘Fundamentals of Mimeographing,” the textbook 


raA 


which has been published for a number ot 
vears by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, has 
been extensively revised to include recent 
developments in the mimeographing field 
Many mechanical improvements have also 
been made for the convenience of users 
For further information write: A. B. Dick 
Company, Section S.BJ.. 5700 W. Touhy 
{ve., Chicago, Jl 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 081) 


completely new and illustrated Gymnasium 
Apparatus catalog will be released soon by 
Fred Medart Products, Inc., St. Louis. Con- 
taining over 50 pages, many full-page action 
photos are included showing Medart equip- 
ment in use by college gymnasts. A copy 
may be obtained as soon as printing is com 
pleted if requests are made now to Medart 
distributors or direct to: Fred Medart Prod 
ucts, Inc., Section S.B.J.. De Kalb & Poto 
moc Sts., St Louis 18, Mo. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 082) 


& Grading rules, standard specifications, and supple- 


mentary data on Northern Hard Maple, 
Beech, and Birch flooring are offered in an 
attractive catalog published by Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association. File No. 
19E-9 may be had on request to: Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association, Section 
S.BJ., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill, 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 083) 


Manufacturers’ News 


® Robert L. Shoemaker has been inted 





rr aad 
of the Audio Visual Division of the DuKane 
Corporation, St. Charles, Ill, according to 
un announcement by J. McWilliams Stone, 
president. Formerly sales manager of this 
division, Mr. Shoemaker will now be in 
charge of all activities of the division. The 
products of the division are Sound Slidefilm 
projectors, tape recorders, and all associated 
equipment 


® Howard C. Williams has been appointed general 
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sales manager of Continental Steel Corpora- 
tion, Kokomo, Ind., it has been announced 
by Edmond P. Severns, vice-president in 
charge of sales. Mr. Williams held various 
positions in the Sales Departmert, serving 
in the capacity of sales manager of the 
Sheet Division until his present advancement 
A. Brever, president of Brever Electric Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, has announced the company’s ac- 
quisition of additional plant facilities. The 
company has purchased a plant of 8000 
square feet adjoining the present plant at 
5100 N. Ravenswood Ave., in Chicago. The 
new plant will be used to expand produc- 
tion of the company’s line of Tornado 
industrial vacuum cleaners, portable electric 
blowers, and floor scrubbing machines 
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40 AMERICAN DESK COMPANY 73 445 RODDIS PLYWOOD CORP 87 
4) AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 446 ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO 8) 
SANITARY CORP. 20 447 SARGENT & CO. 66 
42 AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 78 448 SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY 65 
43 ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY 69 449 SEXTON & COMPANY, JOHN 92 
44 AUTOMATIC DEVICES CO. 86 450 SHELDON EQUIPMENT CO 22 
45 BRULIN & COMPANY, INC 90 451 SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITER, Lt. C 7 
46 BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO 11-452 SUPERIOR COACH CORPORATION 57 
47 BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 21-453 TITUSVILLE 1RON WORKS » 
48 CELOTEX CO., THE 18 454 TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 74 
49 CRANE COMPANY Ind cover 455 U. S$. PLYWOOD CoRP 16 
410 CROSLEY DIV., AVCO MFG. CORP. o WF 456 U. $. PLYWOOD CORP... WELOWOOD 
411 DELTA — ROCKWELL POWER TOOL DIV. 77 DOOR DIV. 19 
412 DITTO, INCORPORATED 80 457 VESTAL, INC. 75 
413 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC 74 | 458 VOIT RUBBER CORP., W. J 84 
414 FENESTRA BUILDING PRODUCTS 9 | 459 WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 62 
415 GRIGGS EQUIPMENT COMPANY 83 
416 HERMAN NELSON UNIT VENTILATOR PROD- NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOL 
UCTS, AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC...6 & 7 — O67 SUPERIOR COACH CORPORATION 
417 HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO. 63 Safe-T-Exit Windows KE 
418 HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 68 068 J. A. ZUPN MFG. CO 
419 HORN BROTHERS DIV., BRUNSWICK-BALKE- Roof Drain 88 
NS oe ci iy cee vs cewnsesis . 79 069 THE TOLERTON COMPANY 
420 INSULUX GLASS BLOCK 15 Drawing Table 88 
421 INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP. 14 070 ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO 
422 INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO 89 Typewriter Desk, Choir Unit oe 
423 JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 1 | O77 Te pe os 
ae mete gen Amati ’ 072 PEERLESS a Propucts, INC a 
y a 
426 MEDART PRODUCTS, INC., FRED 85 673 LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC 
427 MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 80 Aluminum frame Choirs 90 
428 MRLER CO., THE 61 074 DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
429 MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. Dodge School Bus Chassis 90 
: ote 3rd cover = 975 FILM COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
430 MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 86 Booklet . 90 
431 MONROE COMPANY 78 076 AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO 
432 NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO 70 Catalog 90 
433 NESBITT, INC., JOHN J 4th cover | 077 SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. 
434 NORCOR MFG. COMPANY 67 Bulletin 7” 
435 OLD TOWN CORPORATION 10 078 U. S. eta CORPORATION os 
ookie 
pe jaune penne — . 079 THE THLE. TEX DIVISION, FLINTKOTE CO - 
438 PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD 72 patti 
439 PITTSBURGH CORNING CORP. 080 THE — COMPANY ei 
Ins. between 57 & 60 
440 POBLOCKI & SONS COMPANY my | oS = 91 
441 POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 12 & 13 082 FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
442 PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 90 Catalog 9 
443 RECREATION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 74 083 MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN 
444 RICHARDS-WILCOX MFG. CO. 64 Catalog " 
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Increasing thousands of visitors to the seas to our 


south are finding in the magnificent Jaragua a 
new thrill. Rightfully called the “Finest Hotel in 
the West Indies”, it is the epitome of gracious, 


cosmopolitan service. What more natural asso- 
ciation for the complete Sexton line? On the din- 
ing tables of this smart hotel, Sexton Wooster- 
shire Sauce and Sirloin Club Sauce offer guests a 
new taste sensation. 


HOTEL JARAGUA 


Ciudad Trujillo, Republica Dominicana 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1953 
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oneywell controls can stop classroom 


stuffiness before it starts 


« 


Dr W SY students often inuicate a stuffy 
classroom. This cond.tion can be pre- 
vented if outside air, heat and humidity 
are delivered to the room in proper bal- 
ance all day long 

Today, this ideal classroom atmosphere 
is being enjoyed by thousands of students 
in hundreds of schools where Honey- 
well Control systems are being used 

Whatever your requirements — elec- 
tronic, electric or pneumatic controls 
tor heating, ventilating, hot water and 


fetrigeration equipment — Honeywell 


can successfully meet them 


Honeywell service is complete, too! 


A skilled Honeywell engineer will ad- 
vise you on new installations, modern 
izations, or help you on any mainte 
nance needed for your present control 
system. Just contact one of Honeywell's 
104 offices, located in key cities from 
coast to Coast 

For a copy of the booklet, “5 Ways 
Teachers Can Improve Learning,” write 
Honeywell, Dept. AJ-4-84, Minneap- 


olis 8, Minnesota 


Mansywell 
H Fut we Covtiols 





| 
The importance of Individual 
Room Temperature Control 


When cach room has its own Honey- 
well Grad-U-Stat (shown above), heat 
and tresh air can be regulated to meet 
the changing conditions that affect 
tudents’ comfort. For example, the 
Grad-U-Stat can be set to supply less 
heat and more fresh air during tests 


increased classroom activity 








What Makes the Difference? 





COLD 70° 


WHEN COLD WALLS AND 
WINDOW DOWNDRAFT 
ROB THE BODY OF HEAT 





























With room-air temperature evenly main- 


tained, downdraft from large cold win- 
dows may remain the robber of comfort. 


WARM 70° 
WHEN NESBITT SYNCRETIZER 
AND WIND-0-LINE RADIATION 
PROVIDE A THERMAL BLARKET 


pwesertt iq 
THERMAL BLANKET 





























The Syncretizer and Wind-o-line tem- 
per downdraft, raise it out of impres- 
sion range, improve thermal balance. 


The NESBITT Thermal Blanket 
... Syncretizer with WIND-O-LINE 


Has this ever happened to you? Pupils and teacher complain of feeling cold. 
Yet the classroom thermostat reads 70° as desired. Are the pupils imagining 
things? No, because comfort is a feeling, not a figure on the thermostat. 
Cold 70° exists when frigid walls and window surfaces are robbing class- 
room occupants of body heat despite “satisfactory” room-air temperatures. 
The Nesbitt Syncretizer and Wind-o-line Radiation solves the problem of 
heat loss logically by supplying a heat gain all along the windows to temper 
the cold downdraft and to restore bodily thermal balance . .. Warm 70°. 
You can have this thermal comfort in your classrooms. Specify the Nesbitt 
Syncretizer and Wind-o-line Radiation. 
MADE AND SOLD By JOHN J. Nespitt INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PENNSYLVANIA 
SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 


VENTILATOR THAT 
SETS A NEW STANDARD 
OF CLASSROOM COMFORT 





